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Preface, Ts a Maſter of Fi | 
Ceremonies, introduces two | 
Strangers to an interview, and upon 
occaſions of this nature, the book- 
ſeller uſually officiates as a Sir 17 * 
ment Cotterel to the reader lx 
we were to go on with our ſimiles, 
we ſhould compare an author, to a 
convict at the place of execution, for 
let him have talked never ſo much, 
he has ſtill a laſt word to ſay to uh 
public. | 


A 3 With 


PREFACE. 


— a + ˙ eo a oo. 
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with regard to the tendency of f the 
- Glloving hiſtory, as: it is taken up 
at a what's-to-come period, and be- 
gun at an æra that will not begin theſe.. 
hundred years, it may be neceſſary 
to ſay a few words, whether critical 
or explanatory, whimſical or elabo- 


the determination of the reader.— — 


| The kingdom of Great-Britain was 
= divided into two powerful parties, as 
ve are informed by our annals, when 


- the great Doctor Swift, took it into his | 


— bead to write the hiſtory of Captain 
1 Lemuel Gulliver the political. ten- 
= dency of that celebrated performance 
zs too generally known to require any 

. comment in this place. The Dean, 
24 | 6 A with 


rate, ſhall be. entirely ſubmitted to ; 


> ns and too. fatally imbibed.- 


5 "PREFACE, 1 
with the greateſt | concern, had long 
ſeen the Diſtractions of the ſtate, and 
knew, that it would be. utterly i 
5 impoſſible 3 in a direct chain of reaſons : 
ing, to combat with the force of po- 
pular opinion or to contend with. * 
thoſe obſtinate prejudices which in a 
courſe of ill-judged education are too 


Senſible of this ineffeQuality, har 
great man ſet about. an undertaking, 
which would produce all the conſe- 
quences he deſired, without ſeeming 
to labour for any, and fully expoſe | 
the principles of faction, without ap- 
pearing the leaſt ſolicitous to detect 
them at all — He wrote be 
| publiſhed——and ſucceeded, and the 
work. is at this day one of the maſt. 

A4 e maſlerly 
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PREFACE. 


"a pieces of its Kind i in any lan- 
guage, and held in the kipheſt efti- 
mation, / the moſt ſenfible and Ju- 
dicious part of the kin gdom.- _ 


* 


The model which" is is ever eg 


com panion. of true merit, would by 
no means admit our author to think 
of a parallel between this hiſtory and 
the travels of Captain Gulliver. 
Even to ſay he does not, is a ſort of 
preſumption, as it is tacitly acknow- 
ledging the poſſibility of ſuch a com- 
päariſon.— But the very ſame modeſty 

induces him to hope, that in the courſe 
of the following ſheets, the reader 


will not fit down to an entertainment 


utterly contemptible, for then it 


would be an unpardonable piece of 


il. breeding to think of ſetting it be- 
„ fore 


Eves 1 * 


fore a gueſt. —— The generality. of 


modern writers have mighty tlick 
of ſaying to be ſure, they them 


ſelves are ſenſible the performance 18 


trivial==poor-——watits| merit, and 
all that; but why, bY they are 
ſenſible their productions are ſo ve- 


ry deſpicable,” do they infolently 
think "OP offering them to the pub- 


lic? — Why do they think of 
printing theſe very poor, trivial, and 
contemptible performdrices ? Why 
——why——Becauſe, becauſe, they 
neither think them poor, trivial, nor 
contemptible——their very humilicy 
is nothing but an aggravation of their 
arrogance, for the greateſt vanity a * 
man was ever guilty on,” "ow to ay, 
* had r no Sr at worth 
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* the bltory. of r the finds, 


ve find few or none of thoſe epi- 
5 tfodes, or particular circumſtances that 


might happen among the great men 


of his time; the hiſtorian has con- 


fined. himſelf to the actions of the 


the King. 


A igilant, intrepid, and. fortunate 
abroad. ſucceſsful againſt domeſ- 
ue ſactions, A and victorious over 
bporeign enemies, a promoter of 


| arts. and. n. encourager” 
religion and. virtue. and in 


ort, — him a very great King, 
* and 


. rs 


Prinoe alone. And in the account of 
the exploit, little more than names 
any principal Commander, directing 
bis whole attention to the conduct of 
He paints him reſolute, 
wiſe, and magnanimous at. home, 


— — — —UÜ—ülC 


| 
hay 


and Sollicitor General, 


not offer ſo poor a compliment to the 


reader as to mention any perſonage | 


of the preſent age of, Engliſh growth, 
who deſerves the character 
the Hero of the future; but we ſhall 
very much pity his underſtanding, if 
be meets with any uot in find- 
ing him out. | 


53 ff EESYS 25 


In the courſs. of the Gig | 


ſheets, the reader's own reflection 


muſt frequently aſſiſt him in the elu- 


cidation of particular circumſtances.— 
for in performances of this nature, it 
is totally impoſſible to. be always as 


clear as a. perſon could. with, — _ 


there are ſuch things as an Attorney; 


King's Bench, and pains and Nr 
A 6 


= — 


given to- 


a Court of 


PREFACE a 
and a truly good. man. We: ſhall 


1 
. 


* 
vi * 


$6,498 EE e 
7 n t might be rathiet eee for 
tie 1 to write with more per- 


| " *thete 18 10 law.  Illierto eſtabliſhed 
againſt thmki king. 2 that while die 


-our author in any paſ- 


meſſen ger— 


latiob. 


Tubliſted between two powerful fac- 
-tions, affords the faireſt opportunity 


3 elf, and to laſh any error that may 
be found in the principles of either, 


3 -S) even While he writes with a laiddble 


- view Sa fi eee both. —— Our 
5 3 hiſtorians, 


- ſpicuity "upon ſome points. but 
4 is ſecure from the acquaintance -of a 
nge which may carry the appearance 


of obſcure, gives the reader Ikive to 
think a what ay eh of . re- 


3 os he great bonteft that 10 366g 


for a fatyrical writer to exert him- 


— — 


— - 
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| 
| 


hiſtorian, in the gloomy. Portrait 
which he draws of the nation, * 
the beginning of bis work, alludes 
very ſtrongly to a late 15 geroub 
erlſis, when the kingdom was torn 
with party feuds and animoſities, and 
, when ſome of the greateſt people 
riſqued cheir own properties, without 
any concern, to enjoy the malevolent 
fatisf; iction of injuring other people. 
The character of the future 
Duke of Bedford, will ealily lead | 
us'to think of a nobleman of the | pre- 
ſent times, who has headed an op- 
poſition te the government of his 
King; ard the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in the reign of George the 
fixth, ma) be conſidered” as Aa Well 


turned coi zpliment to the legillature 


of George the third. 
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In the pans. of the cafitve hit: 
tory, the author has dwelt with a 


particular ſatisfaction on the encou- 
ragement given to men of genius, 


and the noble proviſions which his. 
Hero allowed for cultivating the 
politer arts and ſciences, the academy 
which he cſtabliſhed for that pur- 
pole, endears the Monarch. imper- 
_  cepubly to. the reader of taſte, and 


was not injudiciouſly introduced to 


enhance the character of George, 
and to inſpire an emulation of the 
1 generous kind, in the boſom of 

his predeceſſors.— Learning indeed, 


notwithſtanding the eulogium which 
bas been paid to ſome great names, 
bas not found a ſufficient encourage- 
went hitherto in England; and it. is 
| 5 rather 


in Europe ſhould - have academies” for 


þ | 7. 0p . * | lt . | . 1 | 
PREFACE. ᷣ 3 
rather ſurpriſing, that every nation _; 4 


dere, it but our π mm.. j 21 
1 111 £2967 al] + Tx * | 

Not do make up the i | 

Put with refjections, which in 


the peruſal of the following ſheets 


muſt naturally occur to himſelf; it 


ww 
will be only. neceſſary to obſerve furs 2 
ther, that the author, by making "2 
his Hero concuer all France, and. 
eſtabliſhing him in poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom, ſeems to hint, that ul 
late treaty of peace, was not altage- 
ther ſo advantageous as miniſterial -J 
writers would have us think it; and 
that the moderation which we ſhow=. © 
ed upon that occaſion, was rather 
a little ill- timed. Upon the whole, 
is is preſumed, that che hiſtory of — 
| | Georg .i 


— 


ee Erd wall werde the ap- 
ef the candid; and that 
the reader Gf fene, Will 


comment upon paſſages that 
not bo ſo'fafe fot dur Author to ex- 
Plain; and make ptopet ns 
Kom the nature of the ſubject, for 
any ſeeming heavineſs of ile, which 


would 
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A 2 E V 1 E IF. 
or THE. 
BRITISH. HISTORY.” 


LTHOUGH A and þ in our 


may comprehend the whole picture at 


once in his imagination, without the 


pain o of continued recollection. A a1 


The ſplendor of the Engliſh e 
. to take its date from the civil 


OI vn 3 at 


INTRODUCTION; 


' hiſtory, of which theſe ſheets con- 
tain an account is one of the moſt ſin-. 
gular and remarkable, and more de- 
tached from the general arrangement of 
our annals than perhaps any other reign; ' 
yet it is neceſſary to ſketch the outlines 
of the preceding times, that the reader 


1 


wars in the ſeventeenth century, which | 


li- INTRODUCTION. * 


| 4 the ſame. time that they ruined in- 
dividuals, and threw the kingdom into 
a temporary ſtate of confuſion, laid the 
foundation for chat immenſe fabric which 
has ſince been erected (a). It has been 
juſtly remarked, that nations diſplay their 
Internal reſources more, and produce 
great men more abundantly after a civil 
Nb chan at wed other period ; the ob- 


4 a) Here our ern convinces us of his judpe- 
zent as well as his reading. An author leſs aecu- 
. would have ſuppoſed, that'QueewElizabeth's 
n might; rather be termed che ra from which 

the preſent ſplendor of our nation (if we may uſe the 
term preſent to 2 period which does not commence 
theſe 137 years) is derived, but he has ſenſibly 
conſidered, that the foundation laid by Queen 
Elizabeth was ſapped by Oliver Cromwell, and 
that the preſent canſtitution is a/pheenix of another 
colour from that which expired. in the ſeventeenth 
century, and that we are naturally to look upon the 


civil wars in Oliver's time as the ſource from * 


which: our greatnefs at this time has proceeded ; 
the- different changes in government ſince bein 

nothing more than the . of. theſe 
commotions... 1 9 
| Pt 


®. 


INTRODUCTION. in. 
ſervation” is drawn from hiſtory, and 
needs no phileſophical enquiries to eſtab- 
liſh it. But moſt certainly the Engliſh 
nation made thoſe prodigious acquiſi - 
after the death of Cromwell, that pre- 
pared the way for ſtill greater inereaſe. 


Poring the ſupine reigts of Charles II. 


and James II. we were gaining on our 
neighbours, (b). 


B 2 The 
i) Here our author gives a proof of his polite= 
neſs, as in the laſt note he did of his underſtand- 
ing. During the ſupine reigns of Charles and 
James the IId. (ſays he) we were gaining on our 
neighbours.” Others would have inſolently told a 
reader what, and how, we were gaining upon our 
neighbours ; but our author genteely ſuppoſes every 
body has ſenſe enough to find that out, and there- 
fore does not tell us a fingle word of. the matter, 
The hiſtorian too has happily introduced the com · 
pleteſt oppoſition. of words and ideas that could 
poſſibly have been hit upon, In the /apine reigns 


we were gaining upon our neighbours; that is, 


we were doing ſomething, when, in reality, we 
Ny - were 


\ 


ir. INTRODUCTION. 
The revolution threw us into a new 
ſcene of action, and the wars we car- 
ried on on the continent, at the ſame 
time that they ſecured the independency 
of Europe, opened new channels for our 
trade to flow in: but the moſt remark- 
able event of King William's reign, waß 
the beginning of a public debt, which 
has ſince been attended with ſuch won- 
derful conſequences (eh. 7 3 


—_— 0 F 4 The 


* 


were doing nothing at all. The critics may, in 
all probability, object to this paſſage in che text, 
but we would have theſe n remember what 
Mr. Pope ſays, 

% Great wits may ſometimes eloridedly offends] 
2 C Ant aitn at faults the critics dare not mend; 


12 From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 


And ſnatch a grace eee. 1 


(e) The hiftorian now) gives us 2 ſpecimen of 
np prudence; he neither tells us whether the con- 
ſequences have been good or bad which attended 
the national debt, but leaves it; to avoid diſagree· 
able reflections, upon the reader to determiue. In 
* ante we ee bene the rea- 
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INTRODUCTION. . v. 
The reign of Queen Anne, was a pe- 
riod in which the Engliſh arms made a 
reſpectable figure in Europe during the 
continuance of the war, and her coun- 
cils, like thoſe of a ſucceeding reign, a 
very pitiful one at the end; our trade 

ſtill increaſed, and with it, our public 
= | debt. The greateſt part of the reigns 

of the two firſt Georges contained little 
remarkable. In reading their hiſtories 
we meet with none of thoſe actions that 
raiſe and elevate the foul, and make us 
wonder at the power that executed them. 


ol Jen 8 DT. Q; 43519 > KL1 
der will, pleaſe to obſerve how, modeſtly our au- 
thor has_ convinced us of his abilities: in the 
firſt he has proved his. judgement ; in the ſecond 
his politeneſs; and in the third his diſcretion ; yet 
never once made a mention of his own abilities, 
| but left it to us to form our opinion from his 
works. However meritorious he may be in this 

: reſpeQ,” he is certainly guilty of one great devia- 

tion from the moderns, for they would have talked ©- 
about their merit for a twelvemonth, and we might 

have required a whole century before we found it 
= | .209D 1E8 Tx 
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vi. INTRODUCTION: 


The period of our hiſtory that is LIE . 
with the name of George III. is more 


ſplendid; it forms a remarkable æra in 
the annals of Europe; not from the 
number of great geniuſes that adorned 
his court, but from the multitude of vir- 
tues which conſtituted the character of a 


' ſovereign to a happy people; yet even ſo 
great an aſſemblage of excellencies was 
not attended with a fortunate influence 


over the manners of his court; the great 


men of thoſe days ſerved but as a foil to 


ſet off the luſtre of royal virtues: indeed 
tew endeavoured to arrive at that ſum- 
mit of virtue which they conſidered im- 


poſſible to attain, and therefore prudently 
beheld the merit without any 1 * 


imitation. 


In the reign of 3 IV. . many 


_ . remarkable events, but the moſt material 


occurrence, which continued throughout 
that period, was the ARE of 
the national debt. | 


George 


INTRODUCTION. vii 


| George V. was a wiſe and virtuous 
prince, but the kingdom ſuffered from 
the want of capacity in his miniſters, 
and felt a very ſevere ſhock in'the con- 
"queſt of Holland. He came to the 
crown im one of the moſt critical moments 
that it is poſſible one Prince can ſucceed 
another; his kingdom was in the greateſt 


confuſion ; occaſioned by a long and un- 


fortunate war with Ruſſia. In vain had 
his predeceſſors endeavoured at an im- 
menſe expence to prevent the fatal aggran- 
dizement of that empire; in vain had the 
parliament granted every neceſſary ſupply 
to prevent the northern kingdoms from 
being ſwallowed into one prodigious mo- 
narchy; eyery effort which the fifth 


grand alliance Europe bad ſeen, could 


make, was ine ffectual: Sweden and Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding their being ſo 
powerfully aſſiſted, were unable to de- 
fend themſelves; every thing ſubmitted 
e rapidity of Peter s arms, and the 

| B 4 Blrſt 
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2 | 
* firſt, maritime power in the world, who 
had fo long poſſeſſed the dominion of the 
tea, ſaw 1 Its fleets beaten, and its coaſts ö 
inſulted. The, miniſtry was unſettled; 
and the violent agitation of the whole 
; kingdom owing to the ſad ſtate of the 
public funds, on the whole, conſpired t to 
form one of thoſe critical ſituations which 
required great judgement and abilities i in ; Y 
the Prince, and a unanimous concurrence 
of his , to Suice the helm 


with ſuccek. | 
The king in part FEE it; but du. 
1 his long reign, the nation was far „ 


from being in a flouriſhing fituation, 
and the diſmal proſpect of national ban 
ruptey, which the moſt penetrating po- 

© liticians clearly foreſaw muſt ſoon come 
to paſs, caſt a general damp! on the ſpi- 
"rits of the people, which conſequently Ts £ 
"was attended with a certain languor in 1 
the adminiſtration that foretold ſome ter- 
"Able criſis was at hand. In the midſt of 
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INTRODUCTION. is *X 
this. general deſpondency the King died, 

and was ſucceeded by George VI. the 
f | hiſtory of whoſe reign is the ſubject of 
the following ſheets ; a period the moſt. 
remarkable, and abounding in the moſt 
aſtoniſhing events, that ever have been 
recorded in modern hiſtory. 
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Firſt as of this Princꝰ i reign: ation 
Au shu of Burp. 


HE HE very felt” ads of his 


Prince's reign (a) were ſueh as 


ing genius, but a judgement far beyond: 
his years. The nation had formed che 
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moſt” ardent hopes of their young So- 


— * 6ꝙ6—— 


vereign; mn his education and very youth 
he had given ſigns af w; What was one day 


to be expected of him; and all ranks of 
, be their weary Eyes on kim, 
as their pilot through that ſea of trou- 
dles which it was too evident was riſing 
to overwhelm them. The King, in all 
bis aftions, ſhowtd himſelf worthy of 
their confidence. His father's miniſtry 


as compoſed of a ſet of men, who, 
though they did not want abilities, were 


| not ſuch as he chaſe to employ; but hie 


mnelinstions in chis point cquld. not be 


ſtances. The Duke mw Bedford, Lord 


intereſt-1n--the parliament, owing more 
0 his immenſe riches than his. Perſonal 
mecit,. that his removal would have been 


dangerous, do he continued. him: in us 
Poſt ill a more favourable opportunity 


"umberland * rende fön 1 


0 
4 


— — 


fully ind qulged, from , ſeveral circum- 


ſhould offer itſelf. The Duke of North- | 


- 
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OF GEORGE VI. 2 | 
preſident: of the council, and was ſuc-⸗ 
"Jt ceeded by the Earl of Surry. The Duke 
| of Marlborough was. made — 
| State for the ſouthern department, and 
the Marquis of Kildare for the nortllerngg 1 
Lord Sands and Mr. Stevens, retiring⁵ 


with penſions. The Duke of Suffolgßzß, | 
5 Lord Privy-Seal, in the room of the 4 
N Duke of St. /Alban's, and the Duke ß 


. Grafton firſt Lord of the *-Admiiraltyy ?: } 
which then happened to be vacant bx 
* were the principal alterations which-were | © 
made in great offices of ace (b) 6h 
Dun novoriongeidl 219 ; aud bovol or © 
der the above perlonages wero- nm 
pPraeoeſeed of qual authority, or end 
with the ſame confidence by the king? 
It. was at firſt foreſeen that the prineipal mw 
ſhare of power would reft in the Duke- 
i of Suffolk, who! poſſeſſee his Majeſty? 3 
| Tar rene 1 
mW envw nal - cavity 90 107 \ ties 


h Theſe changes ook place im bebe 
we beginning of March, ey 


—— 2 — 
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moved in fafery. This young able 


his Govercg's: he bed improred his 


mor, and poſſeſſed that penetrating ge- 
Atteins, the objects of its ſtudy. He had 


Evurope, and. underſtood: their diff 
| the confidence and friendſhip ob the kings, 
who loved him; but his promotion gave 
elende t many, and cauſed great envy, 
a he was originally of a mean family, 
: and, beſides, Was ſometimes apt to be- 
haye rather haughcily ue an. 


l ai 219% = 


The veremany ef 3 Klages 5 | 
BH | tial vag no ſooner over, and the miniſtry 
=  fettled for the preſent, than writs were 


=_ -——}J 
1 ' as 


ant was he. aka ſucceed: the Duke 


mind by reading the moſt celebrated au- 


ment; 
* 
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ment; which aſſembled (e) with the 
higheſt opinion « of their new 
deeply impreſſed on their minds; and 
4 dam of defigu to be expeditious 
in every public buſineſs that houd come 
under their 'cohfideration : it would be 
_—_ to the reader, aid is below the 
gnity of hiſtory, to entef minütefy ihe 


to deſctlbe the numberleſs lirtte cireum 
ſtances that attend the inferior motions 
ef the legiſlature; theſe © matters ute 
proper for the annals of the times; bu 
it Is bur buſineſs to exhibit ont thoſe 
2 and ftronger ſtrokes of coloyr- 
ing, that cligratterife che mannes 'o 
the age, and give che boden ideas ofthe 
hiſtory of the Le ne: If 22 5 
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90 ve hundred thouſand pounds, this was 
Paid off; and with a liberality bound- 
ip i, and, perhaps, in its; conſequences, 
| „ they augmented that; branch 
gf. the. grants helf a million Varly s fo 
that the ciyil. liſt was naw, two. millions 
a heat g. a prodigious Jum! increaſed 
by degrees for near four centuries: but 
wer made this, act of, generodty im- 
| © prudent to the higheſt degree, was their 
fettling, it for life; it is true, their opi- 
nion of their new Sovereign was not 
groondleß, but dangerous precedents 
| ought never to be eſtabliſhed. | Nothing 
Wie greater ARArfAneF.,. than, their 
Fee on be public debt; the amount 
3 of it s aſtoniſhing 8.5. \Ahhough the fas 
dal pear thirty-four (dy had ſpunged 
eeighty millions of it, it was now above 
e hundiedfand cn millions, the in- 
deeeſt ef which enormous, ſum alone a- 
Se geeicht. n bye. huofe® 
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thouſand pounds; and as the principal 
was every year increaſing to pay off the 
intereſt; it was evident that ĩt muſt very 
ſoon come to a ſpunge · To prevent the 
dreadful conſquences ſueh an event muſt 
be attended with, the Parliament laid a 
tax of ten per cent on ſtock, for one ear: 
but this was only a temporary expedi- 
ent, and ruined numbers whoſe proper- 
ty in the public funds was fluctuating. 
They votedfive hundred thouſand pounds 
to be expended in repaĩring the navy and 
building new ſhips; à ſerviee moſt ne · 
ceſſary and advantageous, for the Ruſſian 
fleet threatened that of Britain with utter 
deſtruction in caſe of a ner war, Which 
it was feared was not far off; for the 
> - truce which had been ſigned was almoſt 
expired, without having as yet produced 
its deſired effect, a laſting peace. The 
grants on the whole amounted to fdur- 
teen millions; a ſum which would have 
aſtoniſfied all the world had we not been in 
Paſſeſſion of ſuch a flouriſhing commerce; 


389 
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vl 
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n ever enceeded, if wr conſider his barba- 


- excited an ardour in his troops, and 
mot che cortſequence of policy or deſign; 
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we been engaged in an expenſive war, 


we could have added very little to our 
income. But it will be neceſſary to pre- 


ſent che reader with a view of the ſtate of 


„ eee Monarch came 
ee 198 


= 


LY 


"The 8 eee call 


| he otthiibering ſheet mvemprntad by the 


immenſe power of the Ruſſians, made 
one vaſt monarchy, which comprehend- 


of Ruſſia. R Ieh. MO Mo- _ 
natch that ſwayed the imperial fceptre ; 
a Prince whoſe martial feats were hardly 


[xous oonrage and ſuccr ſaful iemerity the 
-acquiſitians; he had made mere the effects 
of mere perſonat courage in himſelf, that 


eee Bareinan; aud a 
2 ſavage 


ber of frigates and ſmaller veſſels ; the 


OF..GEORGE; VI ag 
_ſayage man. No Jopper werg his. owe | 


and his 8 arms ſueceſeful n 
the attacks which they made en their 

neighbours, t than he turned all bis efforts 
on raiſing a maritime power ſuperior to 
that gf Britain: for above eleven years 
all the ports ,of .che Baltic were filled 
with prep eparations, and in che year 1897 
Peter ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion. of a n. 
RTF of two hundred men of war of 
the line, beſides an innumerable num» 


greater part of this prodigious fleet mas | 
manned; the amazing trade af his, ex 
tenſive Jaminions produced bim ſeamap 
in abundance ; in a wrd, he was fu 

rior to England by ſea, aud ihe. Bid 
coaſts were open to his invaſions, when 
a truce was patched up bernpa RFP 


| nations. | 


ant aghwil3: 
The 1 * "which had i 
the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria tp 
1 of Pruſlia, rn d fi = 
ul | 


F { * 
E 1 
„ 
1 
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Fb title, ſeemed to have Etinguiſh- 


ed that generous bravery, and political 
reputation which the kings of Pre bad 


8 enjoyed for ſo many centuries. The Em. 
paeror Frederic IX. was in every reſpect a a 
' wreak Prince; he was governed by his 


Queen; and ſhe by the intriguing Count 


Ros, PrimeMiniſter, a man of abi- 
Ates, but Who was ſuſpected of hol 


ding a 
Tie Prince of Baden ad gained great 


teputation in the laſt war with France 5 


and byt his victories had enabled Frederic 
"colic an  allvantageoiis peace with 
that Eingdom;” ry "but! being Buckburg ys 
5 Aately been diſgraced, 200 
. entered into the Englifh ſervice, the 
Late King g receiving him with many marks 


| Wain 7: FY e 17 0 3399 8 


Ne . Anaftc 


Charles e XI at this time on 
tie (ene of Franck? he Had the re- 


nan being # init cüntüng and 
S milheß forme 
11 . e 


lence with His maſter's enemies. | 


— 


5 : 


5, (GORGE AT. „ 
1 - at the d his army ini ++ 
imperialiſts, H He had juſt entered int s 
cloſe alliance with Ruſſia: had the pan. 
tom of a balanee of power been the foi- 3 
ble of theſe days, fuck an alliance would 
have alarmed all Europe; but it had no 
other effect than making the King of 1 
Great Britain Very jealous of his neigh- 
bours.: Spain was in profound peace, ex- 
cepting a temporary diſturbance, Which 
aroſe from aithird rebellion. of the For- 
tugueſe, but it was quelled wich very 
little trouble; and the conquered nation 
ſaw not the leaſt, Hopes: of regaining their 
ae ve ben ES \ 4 
Xt 8000135" 4 Load nait- 
The peach of kaly WAS. Alwe. aa» 
ende, the preparations that were: making | 
by. the two Kings of Venice and Sicily 
prognoſticated the rene wal of their quars 
rel. The patrimony of St. Peter which 
had ſo long been reſted from the church, 
was, likely to be the ſcene of deyaſ 


0 lt yas; rag that, Venice, | 
es would 


„ ee ds otetecbte, bot che greateſt 
1 Was the” want” of money; the national 


*# IRR WET 


ould Have the affſtance of France, ke 
at always; found her account in intek- 
aleddling with the affairs'of Italy. Such 
was the ſituation of affairs in Europe at 


ene ee e Lame eo er 


30 2 ; 5 134 g 
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War with = oe d., Lane 
ile Ni. Trunſuclimt in parliament. 
„ ee eee, 

a e an 1 ans 2: F 


AI „ wore Bur a few moiiths'of 
the truce with Ruſſia unexpired, the 


King haſtened the preparations for war 


with redeubled vigonr. He” bad many 


oa gulf that fwak 


lowed up every thing. The navy was 


matt Behind and im arrears, and many 
Ittle'mititiies had been raiſed by che fail 


£ DE», 
a . 


_ for the want of + nn but alt lat, 
after 


% 


o GOR W os 
after a thouſand difficulties-a formidable 
fleet was fitted out at the ports of Hat- 


wich, Hull, and Edinburgh; it confiſted 
of fifty · five ſail · of the line; ahd two and 


twenty | frigates. Phe Ruſſians were la- 


ter in their preparations; ſo that when the 


trace was-expired, which was the 8th f 


September, their fleet was not ready to 


dron was given to the Duke of Graftohy 
therfrſt Lord of. the Admirale Admi- 
ral, Philips and Sir Charles Montague 


under him. It is impoſſible to expreſs 


che conſtornation of all ranks of people 
on the ſailing of this fleet 3 tho fato of 


the. war depended not only on its ſucceſs 
in the action, but on its being able te 


keep the enemy within-thet Sound. That 


ty thouſand Ruſſians were embarked o 


and a large fleet of een, as they 


deſigned to EF invaſion : their 


ſail, . The-command-of'the Briuſh ſqu#- © _ 


commanded the rear and yan diviſiens 


bot rs eee - +0 
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Marſhal eee — the 
Prince of Philigroff; their ſuperiority 
was formidable, not only in number 
of | ſhips but they were in general larger 
chan the Engliſn; and their ſailors had 
former ſucceſſes imprinted in their minds. 


the Britiſh ſquadrons ſer fail with a fair 
wind for the Baltic, 'but the third day 
he was blown'by a ſtorm on the coaſt of 
Holland; unfortunately the enemy's 
fleet was out of the Sound before the 
| bigughtothem in fight ef the Brirſh 
. Heets It bleu very hard when the en- 
een began (e), which was about 
The Dale and the Prince both exerted 


ib a mot 8 The Royal 


ee 100 guns * Ty Admi- 


. jo 2 1 8 f $3, 
Þ _ | 100 1 1 13 


n ae ON November * a 553008 
1 1 


The Duke of Grafton having collected 


ral's N 
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. rals ſhip, was diſabled by. three Ruſſian | 
men of war, each of 80 guns. About 
ſix the Duke ſhifted his flag to the Blen- of | 
beim, and in half an hour after the Roy- 
2 George ſunk. The Ruſſian Admiral 
ſhifted his flag three times before the 
morning; for the battle laſted all night 

with the utmoſt fury. Sir Charles Mon- 
tague was killed in the beginning of the 
engagement; and at laſt: the: Duke 
himſelf was wounded, and carried under 
deck ; Philips continued the action with 
the greateſt bravery, and conduct and had 
it pleaſed God that the wind had been 
leſs violent, he would, in all probabi- 


lity, have been the conqueror; but the 


ſtorm increaſing, the two fleets were 


obliged to ſeparate. The Ruſſians loſs 


was very conſiderable, their Vice Ad- 
miral was killed, they had three ſhips 
taken, one ſunk, and two blown up; 


Vith about 7000 men killed and wounds 


ed. The loſs of the Engliſh was much 


vg 
= 
4 
— 


_ dicated a deſign to renew the engage- 
ment, Philips thought it moſt for the 
king's ſervice to retire into port and re- 


| . tuſion ;. a. ſudden run upon the Bank 
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leſs in number, but they had ſeveral - 
Hips quite diſabled. | | 


A The day ver this fatal engagement 
the Britiſh fleet kept in ſight of the 


Ruſfians, but without having it in their 
power to attack them; they were too 
much weakened by their loſs; and the 


enemy making ſome motions which in- 


ft 


The King was at the cnet when the 
* of the action was brought him; 


he was undiſmayed, and replied . The 
©, Lord's. will be done; but it was a 
dlap of thunder to every mortal beſides. 
It was every moment expected that the 
* Rufſian General would make a deſcent ; 


te whole nation was in the utmoſt con- 


uns near occaſioning a ſtop, and the 
| . ſocks 


* 


5 


* 
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ſtocks, which bore four per cent. fell 
down to thirty-five. In this critical mo- 
ment all eyes were turned on the King, 
as the only pilot in ſo terrible a ſtorm: 


it was impoſſible to be guided hy a bett 
ter; and had not Britain poſſeſſed a So 
vereign of ſuch ſingular intrepidity and 
prudence, ſhe would have ſeen her laſt 


days. His Majeſty, when he found the 


turn affairs were like to take, prudently 


ventured to ſend an order to the Bank 
to ſtop payment till the kingdom was 


out a proclamation, aſſuring his ſubjects 
that this was but a temporary meaſure, 


till the affairs of the nation would permit 


of more regularity. He immediatelß 
aſſembled the parliament by proclama- 
tion, and went himſelf to the Admixal- 


ty, where he ſat three hours dictating 
orders; diſpatches were ſent to every 
port in England, to haſten the equip- 


ment of a new fleet; troops were march- : 


ing from all parts to the capital; in 
ca 2 ſhort, 


. 
0 _—_— 
* = 
* — 
* — 


more ſecure, and, at the ſame time, iſſued 


* 
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Hort, this young Monarch was, at this 
_ critical moment, the very life and foul 
of the ſtate ; he managed every thing 
 -  _ himſelf, and almoſt without aſſiſtance; 
= - Ar his miniſtry and the council were ſo 
divided in their opinions and debates, 
chat he put very litile faith in any of 
them. In the midſt of this ſcene of 
confuſion, advice was brought, that 
© the Ruſſians, to the amount of 2 3000 
= men; had landed on the coaſt of Dur- 
 - Ham, and their fleet ſoon after diſap- 
' peared, it was ſuppoſed, in order to 
convoy a ſecond embarkation. ; 


The affairs of Britain were now-ar- _ 
.rived at a moſt dangerous criſis, more 
terrible in appearance than any ſhe had 
ever ſeen ; and many circumſtances com- 
bined to render her ſtate reatly dread- 
ful. The army was weak, and ill paid, 
the formidable naval power of the Ruſ- 
ſians having obliged the adminiſtration 
. their efforts towards the 


fleet. | 


. 
8 
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_ The general deſpondence which © 
prevailed throughout the nation, upon 
account of the debt increaſed the ſhades 
of this ſad picture. The riches of in- 
dividuals were now found to be of but 
little avail to the good of the ſtate, and 
while we enjoyed a more extenſive trade 
than ever, the nation was upon the brink 
of ruin. The Ruſſians threw all their 
fofce into their royal navy, ſo that our 
commerce had ſuffered very little from 


- The parliament. being aſſembled in 
the greateſt haſte and confuſion, the 
King went to the houſe, and, in a ſen- 
ſible and nervous ſpeech, laid before 
them the dangerous ſituation of the na- 
tion, painted to them, in the ſtrongeſt 
colours, the abſolute neceſſity for ſome 
vigorous meaſures to preſerve them from 
their impending ruin. He informed 
them the enemy was landed, and on 
the march to Tork; that the only de- 

ba. - "Tin _ fence | 


. 
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fence they had now to truſt to was the 
army, which was itſelf weak, and diſ- 
contented for want of pay; that the late 
misfortune at ſea muſt be ſpeedily re- 
Paired. In ſhort, that the urgency of 
the times required every moment to b 
made vie of. He told them, that mo- 
ney was wanted for a variety of uſes, 
and that inſtantly that the time was 
200 ſhort to raiſe it; and their credit 
tod weak to borrow it chat, as circum ; 
ſtances were thus ſituated, he ſaw no ex- 
pedient but their enabling him to make 
uſe of the money in the hands of the 


Bank- truſtees, which was defigned for 
the intereſt of the public * for mort 


* _— and immediate neceſſities. od 
George made little doubt but that he 


meaſures, at ſo critical a juncture, for 

the good of their country; but in this 
he was fatally miſtaken, Peter had con- 
veyed immenſe ſums into England, on 


"* An 
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had moſt politically diſtributed them to 
i the moſt advantageous purpoſes; oF 1 

had ſecured a large party, and this witl 
the influence of the Duke of Bedforq, 
(for that nobleman was againſt the court 
in every debate, owing. to his being de- 


barred of that ſhare of power uſually. 


given to a Lord High-Treaſurer,) ob- 
ſtructed every meaſure propoſed for com- 
ing to ſome ſpeedy reſolutions. At laſt, 
after the greateſt heats, and the warm- 
eſt debates ever known, it was deter- 
| mined to reject the king's propoſal, and 

- addreſs him to remove the Duke of 
Suffolk from his councils and ſervice, 
who they apprehended was the adviſer 
of thoſe meaſures. _.. 3 


I! 


The King's indignation —— | 
this addreſs is not to be expreſſed he | 
had expected the moſt hearty concur. 
rence in every national meaſure he could 
have propoſed ; but when he found how 
much he was miſtaken, he broke out 

” JA C 4 inte 
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+ into a violent exclamation. int his 


; Aviolent paſſion to the houſe; he turned 
+ The Speaker out of the chair, and, ſeat- 


ing himſelf in it, I flattered _ 
Tet,” faid he, © that a Britiſh p 


# would have acted on Britiſh principles ; 
but, to your great diſhonour, I find 
_ myſelf miſtaken : a powerful enemy 
is landed, and on the march : that 
time which you would waſte in ſenſe- 
© les diſputes, is too precious for me to 
follow fo pernicious an example: 1 ſhall 
place myſelf at the head of my troops, 
and act for the honour and good of my 
.__ country: but let thoſe traitors, that dare 
form machinations againſt the public 


peace, dread the indignation of an in- 


gared and enraged Sovereign.“ He 
had no ſooner thundered out theſe words 


__.- {than he left the houſe, with very viſi- 


enemies in the parliament, and flew in 


* 
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As none knew the King's intentions, 
all were terrified ; thoſe who had fo 


violently oppoled his former propoſal, - 


dreaded his diſcovering their guilt, and 


_ were diſmayed; they now offered to ad- 


dreſs his Majeſty to take the ſtate un- 

der his protection: this reſolution was 
quickly agreed to; but before it could 

be concluded the houſe was alarmed 

with a violent mob, who had broke i in- 
to the anti-chambers, and threatened 
deſtruction to every man who ſhould 


oppoſe the King's will. Terror now 


fat in every countenance. Nothing leſs 
than immediate ruin was the object of 


* every one's fears. Without act al- 
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tercation. however, they haſtily drew _ 
up an act, by which the King was en- 
abled to apply all the money ih the Ns, þ "I 


of the Bank Truſtees to public ſe 
im ſuch enter he e moſt" %g 
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This was a \ dreadful firoke to the pub- 
2 lic credit; ſtocks ſunk almoſt to nothing, 
and the conſequences were "an. immedi- 
ate ſtop 1 in the payment of the. public | 
 - intereſt, However, an violent diſor- 
deers, violent remedies are neceſſary. 
| The King no ſooner poſſeſſed this 
money, which Boe. ſame mit: 
lions, than he paid off all the arrears 
of the army, and gave orders for the 
fame in the navy. Nothing could ex- 
feed the rapidity of his meaſures. His 
- troops, were rendezvouſed at Bucking- 
ham; and in a ſew days he put himſelf 
at the head of them. The whole army, 
when collected, amounted to near thirty 


thouſand men; five 1 of which, 
were. horſe, : | 


* 4 } : A : S 2» 2 * 
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5 "Jn the mean. time, Gs wok | 

©» * Count Schmettau had made little on 0 
- progreſs, conſidering the time they had 

been landed. Had they marched imme- 

4n 1 C * diately 
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ately for London the moment — 
vvere debarked; George would hat hat 
much leſs time to collect his forces 
but Schmettau having taken Durham 
by ſtorm, he moſt imprudentiy gave 
his troops three days to plunder ; this.. 
conduct was madneſs itſelf. The Ruf- 1 
| fians broke into all the houſes, and were | 
1 guilty of every ſpecies of exceſs. Their 
cruelties were unheard of and unpa 

ralleled; the moſt tender age was n 

| defence againſt theſe mercileſs monſtets g 

: old men, women, and children, werte 
butchered in cool blood, in the m 
ſhocking manner; it would make huma - 
nity recoil to relate their horrid Barba 

rities ; but their ſoldiers were ſoon ins 

toxicated with liquor and eruelty, and N 

all diſcipline and order were ar an — 1 
The King being informed of the cn sd 
dition. of the enemy, haſtened his marches. ». 
with all the expedition that was pos- 
15 tae He reached. Lingoln. in five days; 
„ C'S 5 and | 
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un there underſtobd- thar Schmettiu; 
on the advice of his approach, trad 
dran out his men from Durham, though 
not without great difficulty, and was on 
the march to York: His Majeſty puſn- 
ed on to meet him before he could 
teach that city; but as it was too ſtrong 
to be taken by ſurpriſe; Schmettau en- 
camped between York and Wetherby, 
and prepared to fight the King, who. 
was within five miles of him. There 
were ſeveral circumſtances that induced 
George to determine on hazarding an 

Non immediately; he expected ſoon to 4 
+ hearof another army of Ruſſians landing; 

and he thought that avoiding a battle 

would damp the ſpirits of his ſoldiers ; 


add to this, the barbarous ravages of the 
ſavage enemy called aloud on his huma- 


nity to "qa a ſtop to the miſeries of his 
ſuffers 6 2. he accordingly drew 
near to A enemy, and reconnoitred 
n and ere to attack 

* A1 them 


3 4 * 


Py 
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- 
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dicate a deſign of attacking: him in h 


| n | 4 

oO GRe I. * 
them the next day, the ad of, De- 
cember. if ori 39 Dior tear 


61 tied as fn 
Schmettau drew up his army on the 
ſide of a hill, with: a rivulet in his frant, 


4 wood) on each wing, and a village in 


his rear, which: hochad ſlightliy fortified; 


All the King's motions ſeemed to in- 


front, and he had therefore raiſed ſeves 


ral batteries that commanded the paſſaga 


of the rivulet: his Majeſty; however; 
finding that all the attention of the ene. 


my was carried to their front, deter? 
mined to make only a feint there, and 


attack them in their rear. According- 
ly, about three o'clock in the morning: 


he gave General Sommers the com- 


mand of ten thouſand men, vith orders 
to remain in the field, ready for action 
at a moment's warning, and as ſoon 
as he heard a ſignal they agreed on to 
5 the rivulet, and make an attac 


W, on 


. 
: 2 
Wa >, oe ——— - 


ear, with a fury that at once threw the 
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himſelf would paſs. the river higher up 
and fall on their dear. 


* 


D 
| could have been wiſhed for- General 
Sommers had no ſooner made his attack 
tan Schmettau gave into the ſnare: 
be concluded immediately that the whole 


Fngliſn army was at his front, and, 


Facing humſelf at the head of his firſt 
line; which included the choice of his 
army, he repulſed the Engliſn, but by 
the unparalleled bravery of the Britiſh 
troops was obliged to give way himſelf 
”— Juſt ar that critical mo« 
ment the King made his attack on his 


Ruflians into confuſion , and Schmet= 
tan, finding hamſelf between two fires, 
— —ʒ—ͤ —— — 
in bis power: he made every effort to 

mcover his overſight, and thrice rallied 
"8 . 
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| the unconquerable fury of the King's 
attacks over eame every thing; never 
man performed greater feats of perſo- - 
fonal'valour 3 he had chice horſes Kill- 
ed under him, and as he was going t 
mount a fourth was near being ſhoe by 
a Ruſſtan grenadier, but his carbine 
miffing fire the King ſhot Him dead? 
What concluded the day was Schmettau's 
being killed by i — his _ 
difpirited his men, and they ſoon 
way; the ſuuation of the greund won,νjm 
permit but a few to eſcape, and thoſe” 
in ſmall bodies through the woods. 
About twelve Scheck the battle was 

over. Ten thouſand Ruffians were kill- 
ed and wounded, and ſeven thoufand 
made priſoners. The loſs of the Eng-- 
| liſh was not inconſiderable; it amounted 
e about three khoufind kiled and 
wounded.” The Dukes of Rutland and 
Newcalthe, the Earl of Winchelfes, and 
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1 
4 2 beſides which ma- 


tag their, former, was on the gt 
471 qt. Suffolk. This ogwvs, which caſt a 

eh zum on the minds of the pep, 
_qply qu ickened the rapidity of the King's 


— motions. The 
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1/This-yidtary, raiſed the ſpirits of 5 


_ . people; and it was particularhy: pleaſing 
to them, as their young and next 0 
eee it. The ſhouts 


of che army were equal to che applauſes 


"of, dhe peoples and here a Prince. had 
given, ſuch. yncommon, inſtancegigf,pru- 
dence as well as bravery, it was-impoſ. 
bie bot he ſhould be univerſally be- 


loved. 1448 264 e. 19-05 wv] ) 109 HAY 29 
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Abe King, had; diſcovered, a, pe. 


fought. the Ruſſian army, than he was 
informed a; freſh fleet, more powerful 


Engliſh fleet was col- 
leted 


- 


tion which no dangers: could. intimidate, 
or difficulties depreſs. He had no ſooner 
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lected in the Thames and Medways and 
by means. of the "greateſt expedition, 
was ready to fail, but waited for a fair 
wind. It conſiſted of ſixty-four fail of 
the line and thirty-two frigates; George 
was no ſooner informed of the enemy 
than he determined to command his 
fleet himſelf. He rode with all expe- 
dition to Chatham, and took the com- 
mand from the Duke of Grafton, who 
was recovered of his late wounds, but 
his Grace continued in the ſhip with His 


PE 
| 


IJ Majeſty to give him his advice. The A 


Britannia, on board of which was the 


ſhip in the world; ſhe carried 120'brafs 
guns, and, in the opinion of the belt 
judges, was ſo well built and manned, _ 

_ that no ſingle ſhip could live near her. 
Nothing could exceed the joy of "the 
ſailors at having their young victorious. 
Sovereign at their head, they expreſſed 

the greateſt impatience to attack the 

. ** ; 


King, was, without exception, the fineſt = ; 


Pouring: a broadſide into one of them, 


3 
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enemy 3 and the wind fortunately ſhift- 
. in two days gave them their deſire. 


The Ruſlian fleet conſiſted of cighty- 
"nine fail of the line beſides frigates, 
and a fleet of tranſports which it was 
ſuppoſed might contain about ten thou- 
ſand foldiers. About eight in the morn- 
ing (g) the battle begun; the enemy's 
Admiral, Steinhold, in a ſhip of 80 guns, 
and another of 70 bore down on the 
dhe Britannia; the King met them, and 
Jangly engaged them; at one broadſide 
the Ruſſian Admiral was ſunk to the 
bottom; a dreadful ſtroke, which threw 
their fleet into diſorder ;, the other 
70 gun-ſhip ſheered off in a few mi- 
nutes, and the Britannia was left with - 


cout an enemy. The Marlborough was 
engaged with two Ruſſian ſhips, who 


were too ſtrong for her, but the King 


(E Jan. 10, 1951. an 
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immediately turned the ſuperiority in 
favour of the: Marlboough by eleven 
o'clock the Ruſſian fleet ſheered off, 
and his Majeſty chated: nine of their 
line of battle ſhips were taken, three 
ſunk, and two burnt; 3 forty tranſports 
were Aſo taken, and ſeveral ſunk. Thus 
did this young and gallant Monarch; 
with all the courage, conduct, and ſhall, 
of an experienced Admiral; defeat the 
enemy's fleet, which was ſo much ſupe-· 
#ior to his own, This ſecond victory 
raiſed the fame of the King to the 
higheſt pitch, changed the face ofaſfairsz 
and ſpread a general» joy rough the 
breaſts of alt ann. ee 
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Mi 120 ee, of the King. me with 
France. — Invaſion of. Flanders. — Battle 
” of nor. — Rapid ſicceſes.— Naval a en. 


© Laxement.—Peace, « . . 2 * „ » 


WO ſuch Serious victories ſeat- 
1 ed George with ſecurity on the 
throne, But his ſucceſs; did not occa- 

ſion the "leaſt neglect in his military 
Preparations z he was now ſuperior to 
- "the enemy at ſea, and was determined, 
t all events, to preſerve his ſuperiorit 
ty. Ten fail were fitting out with all 
expedition at Milford Haven, and other 
ſquadrons were getting ready at Portſ- 
mouth, Plymouth, Chatham, Hull, and 
Lynn. The King had particular rea- 
ſons for not ſuffering his preparations | 
to relax. The King of France was at 

this. time buſied in fitting out a large 
fleet, and all the ports of that kin 

2 dom, from Amſterdam to Bayonne, * 
ſounded 


x 


N 


to ſhow French colours. This affair, 
in which the French were evidently ag- 
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Founded with naval armaments. George 


0 
% 
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looked on theſe with a very jealous eye; 
the Court of Verſailles, indeed, gave 

out that they were intended againſt the 
Emperor of Morocco, who had lately 
inſulted, hig Ambaſſador; but it was 
evident that preparations ſo very great 
indicated ſome further deſign in view: 
however, a trifling accident ſoon explain. 


| * the views of the F rench court. 


0 Engliſh privateer in che C hannel 
having attacked another carrying Ruſ- 


ſian colours, and diſabled her; ſhe 


hung out French colours. It ſeems a | 
_ merchant at Rotterdam had fitted her 
out to cruiſe upon the Engliſh, and 


gave. the Captain orders, that if he 
met with an enemy too ſtrong for him 


; agent made a pretence for a quat- 


. So the French Ambaſſador at Lon- 
demanded fatisfaCtion for the damage 


done 


— 
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done the French ſtip; the King return- 
ed a molt ſpirited anſwer: and in ſhort, 
after many memorials and replies, the 
Great- Britain, and was anſwered by his 
Britannic Majeſty, (h) Charles, jealous 
of the Britiſh; power, had entered into 
an_ offenſive and defenſive treaty with 
Peter, and had agreed: to receive the 
Ruſſian ſhips into the ports of France; 
and by combining their reſpective fleets, 
to overpower the naval force of George 
at once. D | 


. Fortunately for the King, Peter was 
dilatory in his preparations ;. the Britiſh 

fleet, to the amount of ninety ſail of 
= the line, was ready for action, and ſaw 
wo enemy that could look it in the face. 
Zut the King was determined to loſe no 
time; collecting a large fleet of tranſ- 
ports, he embarked: twenty thouſand 
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men on board them, and-reſolyed- to 
form an invaſion of France : He gave 
out that he deſigned to attack Breſt ; and. 
to deceive the enemy the better, ſent 
veſſels to ſound the depth of water on 
ſeveral parts of the. coaſts of Britany. 
The enemy marched down troops from 
all parts of France to defend themſelves 
where they thought the deſcent was in- 
tended; but the King's plan was well 
laid, and unſuſpected by the Court of 
Verſailles. Inſtead of ſteering to the 

coaſt of Britany he directed his courſe 
to that of Flanders, and, without the 
leaſt oppoſition, landed his whole ar- 
my on the beach of Blankenburg. 


He immediately publiſhed and diſ- 
perſed a memorial to the Dutch, ex- 
Hopting them to take this favourable 
opportunity of regaining their liberty, - 
promiſing to do every thing for them 
mn — be any _ conducive to ſo 
falutary 


* 
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E - - fortythouſand men. The King 
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ſalutary an end; but their ſpirits were 
too much depreſſed, and they were 


ſons that were in their ſeveral fortreſſes 
to liſten to a deliverer. George march- 
ed towards Bruges, which capitulated 
without the firing a gun. Oſtend, V pres, 
and Newport coſt him ſome days; but 
his progreſs was ſo rapid before the 


2 French had an army to oppoſe him, that 
ij his difficulty in theſe conqueſts was not - 


very great. The Marſhal Duke de 
Vivione at laſt appeared near Dunkirk, 
after” a forced march, at the head of 
Was no 
ſooner informed of his approach than 
he determined to fight him directly; 
delays to him were dangerous; where- 
as, the enemy would every day increaſe 
_____ in ſtrength. Vivione was encamped at 
|  Winox, and entrenching himſelf, wait- 


ed for reinforcements; but George 


having ſent ſpies to reconoitre his ſitu- 


S 


kept too much in awe by the garri- | 0 BK 
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tuation, found that his. piquets were 
placed in a very negligent manner, and 
that it would be no difficult circum- 
ſtance to 8 him in the Ig. Q 


In purſuance of this opinion, about . 
one in the morning, of the roth of Sep- 
tember, at the head of ten regiments, 
forming the firſt line of his army, he 
attacked the enemy's entrenchments 3 
the onſet was no ſooner made than they 
were forced; the French ſoldiers ran 
naked to their arms; ſeveral of their 
Generals did all in their power to rally 
them, but in vain; the Duke de Vivione 
had his head ſhot off by a cannon- hall 
in the beginning of the attack, and be; 
fore day- light their army was defeated 
and totally diſperſed- The enemy be- 
ing purſued, and great numbers made 
priſoners, the King preſented himſelf 
before Dunkirk, and the cowardly Go- 
vernor gave- up the town, to his aſto- 15 


niſhment, without attempting any thing 
D „„ 


75 
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for its defence. Calais opened its gates 
to the conqueror, and St. Omer ſur- 
rendered * a week's ſiege. | 


Theſe 51 ſucceſſes tertified the 
court of Charles; they were furpriſed 
at the boldneſs of Geowpe's attempt, 
to make a regular attack on ſo power- 
ful a monarchy as that of France, with 
ſuch a handful of men. But it was a 
maxim with the King to deſpiſe nume- 
rous armies: forty thouſand men, he 
often ſaid,” under a good General, were 
a match for any number; and wtth ſome 
_ favourable circumſtances even twenty- 
five or thirty thouſand. Charles, to ſtop 
the progreſs of his Britannic Majeſty, 
placed the Duke of Ventadour at the 
head of a prodigious army (collected 
from all parts of France) of near one 
hundred thouſand men; a force, if well 
managed, by being divided into ewe 
or three armies, ſtrong enough to over 
helm/Gearge at once: but numerous 
Ci as 


5 
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as this hody ach AY 
anly. to be ſpectatorg of the ſuc 


the King of England. Without a ſingle 
blow his Majeſty made himſelf maſter 
of Bologne, and, ſlipping by the Freneh 
army in the night, ſurpriſed Monſtre- 
vil. The road to Paris was now open 
to him; j the Royal F amily retired from 
Verſailles Charles would haye tryed 
the fortune of the war himſelf, but a 
vialent fit ol the rl confined him to 
his palace. The Dyke de Ventadour, 
by bis injudicious motions, was inca- 
pable of ſtopping the King's progreſs | 
he laid ſiege to Amiens, and it ſurren- 5 
dered before the Duke could arriye to 
protect it. Neufchatel had the fame 
fate; and the King, aſtoniſhed at hig 
own ſucceſs, had thoughts of making 
a flying march to Paris. T he F rench 
army formed ſuch an unweildy body, 
Ds: it was 1255 ever e 
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dour was "but an {Rent General, 
and had to df poſe 2 Young” MBRaith, 
whoſe late actions rendered him tlie moſt 
celebrated commander in Europe. ih 
7X: 927 va gee „as IN g0!08 10 
In the mean time the attention "of 
peter was "called off, in A great mra⸗ 
ſure, from the Engliſh war, by a new 
enemy, that had made a formidable at- 
| tack upon his dominions. Bajazet, Em! 
peror of the Turks, an old enemy of 
the Czar* 's, thought this a fair oppor- 
tunity to recover Crim Tartary, which 
the Ruſſian Monarch had conquered from 
him in the laſt war 4 in this ſituation 
he liſtened, with pleaſure; to the remon- 
5 ſtrances of che Engliſh Ambaſſador, who 
left no ſtone unturned that could en- 
gage the Emperor in the war. Bajazet 
thought the moment ſo fair, when Pe- 
| ter was engaged | in a moſt expenlive | 
war with Great Britain, that the Grand 


Vier, Selim,” at the head, of © two hun- 
| dred 
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dred . thouſand men marched into Ruſ- 
ſia. The Czar collected his forces to 
oppoſe this inundation of Turks; and 
juſt as the two armies were beginning 
the war, the Ruſſian fleet of near one 
hundred- ſail of the line Se in che 
n, 


The Britiſh fleet, under the Duke 
of Grafton, (who, though, he had ſome- 
times met with ill ſucceſs, was one of 
he greateſt Admirals Britain had ever 
produced) was about equal in force to 
that of the Ruſſians. ,-It was not long 
before jthe- two, Admirals found an 
opportunity to engage. It would be 
tedious to give the particulars of this 
furious battle, it laſted a whole day 
without being deciſiye; the Ruſſians 
loſt five ſhips of the line, and the En- 
gliſh four; if any thing, the advantage 
was for the latter; hut before morning 
the two fleets parted, and, the wind 


— Vowinga violent ſtorm for che co next 5 
a D 3 days, 


. 
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dtwen aſliore on the tout of Norfolk, 
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and wert there bürnt; che Englim loft 
only wo, but had ſevert] diſtaſte, * 


L AHA 507 . 

This firoke ſecured to George vnn Gus 
periority at ſea. This navy Was ſo 
powerful that the French fleets were 
blocked up in their ports; and were not 
ſtrong enough to Took che Engl irt the 
face; ſo that Charles now ſaw all His 
hopes blaſted, and the King of Eng 
land at the head of à victorious army 


ready to match to Paris itſelf) In this 


critical ſituation he determined to ſti 
for peace. George, 'whoſe donduct ue 
guided by juſtice not inordinate ambi- 
tion, readily liſtened to the propoſal; 


He appointed Ambaſſadors to meet rhoſe 


of France at Beauvais, where a peace 


was ſoon agreed to; the Czar-ſent an 
Ambaſſador on his part, ſo it became 


e between the three nations. The 
principal ade: Dandy ſhould 


N 25 
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cauſe: to be paid to the King of Great 
Britain two millions of pounds ſterling; 


for the expences of the war, at three 
equal payments, ſix months between 
each. The treaty being ſigned by the 


two Monarchs and the Ruffian Am- 


baſſador, George withdrew his forces 
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— fi ale deten A0 mats 
 duilding of the palate and city of. Stanley, 


- the Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 


| cluded more gloriouſſy. George 


now found himſelf at peace with all 


the world; he had been victorious a- 


— 


2 -—— George VI. encenraget 


EVER was any quarrel con- - 


& 


4 


gainſt che moſt potent monarchy on 5 


(i) 1902. 


D 4 earth, 
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earth, and another formidable kingdom: | 
theſe ſucceſſes ſecured him abroad, but 
at home all was confuſion. The ſlop- 


ping payment of © the, intereſt of the 
public debt had thrown innumerable 
families into extreme indigence; yet 
the meaſure was abſolutely neceſſary, 
and the very exiſtence of the nation had 
been preſerved by it. But as the war 
was now at an end, the parliament took 
under their conſideration the ſtate of 
the national debt; J ind, after a multi- 
tude of propoſals, calculations, and 
debates, they agreed, by a ſmall ma- 
jority, that the intereſt, at the rate it 
then ſtood, was a burthen too great for 
the nation to bear; and appointed a 
committee to draw up a bill for re- 
ducing it. The preamble to this bill 
ſet forth the ſad internal ſtate of the 
nation painted, in the ſtrongeſt co- 
ours, the impoſſibility of paying che 
intereſt on the national funds ſhowed 
Big . that 
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that an attempt to go bn in doing it, 
muſt end in a total bankruptcy, *and 
the utter ruin of all concerned —that 
under theſe circumſtances half the pre- 
ſent intereſt would be of more real va- 
lue chan the whole, in the dangerous 


ſituation they were now in; and the 


bill accordingly enacted, that the inte- 
reſt on every fund of which the nati- 
oral debt Was compoſed ſhould be te. 
duced one half. 00 i Ben, Ek ON 4 Fr 
JUTE lth | . An 
Hiſtory cannot produce an Inflancsd 
of ſuch an event as this being effected 
2 ſo fue diſturbance. All ranks 
of people ſeemed content with their 
Ralf; they! had lately ſeen the extreme 
danger to which the nation was 7 
duced for want of money, and Lg I 
chearfully conſidered, that, if they. loſt 
a half of their income, it was to pre- 
ſerve their lives, their We add the 
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remainder of their. fortunes... This _— | 
event would not have been brought 


about with ſo much eaſe and expedition, 


but the path was ſketehed out by the bill, 


which was drawn, up: forthe ſame (but 
which miſcarried) in the reign of George 
IV. But jt no. ſooner paſſed into a law 
now, than its good conſequences were 
immediately felt by the nation in gene- 
ral. Such an enormous incumbrance 


was no ſooner removed, than George 


found his kingdom vigorous and more 
ene ever. 0 2 N 


9 


4 


0 B 


15 to lay before him the particulars of the 


— 


many 2 
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rit, was not likely to waſte the time 


which peace left on his hands in idle 


difſipation. He underſtood many arts 
perfectly, and was tolerably well ac- 
quainted with moſt. His favourite, the 
Duke of Suffolk, was alſo a lover of 


literature, and ſpent a great part of his 


time in the converſation of men of let · 


4; 11 
R 
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ing K Ney hi- ] | 609,909 
To the nine Foundling Hoſpitals 9, oo 
Adding new fortifications to Ba- 2 

avis Ke. - . 
To his Majeſty for ing other 

ES Hons / $0,000, 
Deepening and enlarging the har- Fo 
bour of Hull, ant docks —— 1 200,000" 
Civ Lit — — 2000, ooo 
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Intereſt of the national bt — 4,250,000” 
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- ious to reflect on their ſtate during this 


* 


_ ters, . The Arts. and. Sciences at this pe- 
riod, in England, wanted nothing but 
encouragement to raiſe them to a very 


ſplendid height, and ro make the age 
of George VI. rival any of thoſe re- 
mote ones that are ſo celebrated in hiſ- 
tory. It is both entertaining and cu- 


4 


reign, and compare it with the preſent ; ; 
thoſe great men whoſe names alone would 
have immortalized the age of George 
VI. are now gone, and have left none 


:o ſueceed them. Indeed they ſtill live 


in their admirable works, but have left 
ew ſucceſſors to their genius and abi- 
lizies. But to leave this digreſſion, let 


2 


us take a view of the Arts in the pe- 
- Tiad.of- which we are WOES.” : 


"Gauge" had a OTROS caſte for thanks ; 
and what was. of equal conſequence to 
their ſucceſs, was rich, liberal, and mag- 
ns. Hitberto his time had been 


4 engtoſſed 
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engroſſed by more weighty concerns; 
but now that peace left him the muf- 
ter of his time, he displayed a taſte” 
and genius in more arts than char of 
war. London, though the wonder of 
the world, never pleaſed the King g. Its 
prodigious ſize was itt only boafk; Ir” 
contained few buildings that did hon 
our to the nation; in 4 word, it was a 
city finely calculated for trade, but not” | 
for the reſidence of the polite arts. The - 
meanneſs of his Majeſty" $ palace | 
guſted him ; he had a taſte for archi. 
tecture, and determined to exert it in 
raiſing an edifice, that ſhould, at once, f 
do honour to his 8 and add 


ſplendour to his court. 12515 4 
* iv = 2 4 — 


In Rutlandſhire, near Uppinghan, 
was a ſmall hunting box of the late 
King's, which 5 admired; got a 
for the building, but its beautiful Kc 
ation; In his hours of rural amuſe- 


ments 
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© Rhone rage defign of 
railing a palace. Few. parts of his do- 


- 


_ "minions could afford a more deſireable 


ſpot for ſuch a purpoſe. The old ſeat. 
Rood on an elevated Gtuation, which 
commanded an extenſive proſpect over 
the adjacent country. It was almoſt 
furrounded with extenſive woods; which, 
having been artfully planted, added the 
greateſt beauty to the proſpect, with- 
out intercepting the view. On one ſide 
there was an eafy deſcent of about three 
miles, which led into an extenſive plain, 
through which a river took its mean- 
dering courſe. Many villages feemed 
t riſe here and there from out the 
woods, which gave a great variety to 
the ſcene, and the fertile plain was one 


continued proſpect of villages, groves, 


meadows, and rivulets, and all was in 


« neighbourhood of a noble and Us, 


pacious foreſt. , les: 
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truck any perſon of leſs taſte than the 
King; he was charmed with it at the 


firſt ſight, and ſoon after thought of 
building a palace on fo . advantageous 
a ſituation. The famous Gilbert, . whoſe: 
name is immortalized by ſo many works 
of genius, was, at that time, architect 
to the King. He drew the plans of 
ſeveral palaces, , out of which his Ma- 
jeſty choſe one; and immediately, ſot 
him about the work. Many difficulties 
were to be over-come before even the 
firſt ſtone could be laid; the fabric was 
to be built with Portland ſtone, which. 
could not be brought to the {pot with» 
out an infinite expence over - land; to 
remedy this inconvenience, the parlia- 
ment paſſed an act io make the river Wel- 
land navigable to the very plain, at the 
bottom of the hill: on which: the intendl - 
ed palace was to be raiſed. The ſame 
ſellons allo granted His Majeſty a mil- 
lion 


Sil 
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ken ſterling towards the expence of 
building this magnificent pile. The 
King ſpared no coſt to render this edi- 
fice the moſt magnificent and 1 
palace in the univerſe. Gilbert had an 
_ unlimited Power granted him to follow = 
his genius in every particular, without 
the leaſt reftraint. Fleets of ſhips were 
continually paſſing from Portland to 
Hull and Lynn witk cargos of ſtone, 
which were conveyed in barges to the 
place' where the palace was to be but. { 
Ten fail were ſent to the different ports 
of Italy, to load the fineſt marbles. In 
ſhort; nothing wrs ſpared to make chis 
palace the wonder of the" world; (m) 
but che erection ef it was only a pare 
58 a the King's den 4 175 ; 
T t r 

| 1 the plain dove dedenbed b Ma 
= zeſty formed the ſcheme of raiſing a city; 
1 reren N thoughts of 
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the expence; however, Moor the ar- 
chitect hinted to him, that if his Ma- 
jeſty was to raiſe a few public edifices, 
and remove ſome of the courts from 


London thither, they would alone ots 


caſion numbers to build near their reſi- 
dence; that his Majeſty's fixing his 
own reſidence there, would alſo occa: 
ſion a vaſt increaſe of building. The 
King was pleaſed with the thought, and 
determined to execute it. The great 
Gilbert drew the ground plot of that 
part which now reaches from St. Mary's 
church quite to Great Hollis- Street and 


Scotland Square. St. Stephen's was his 


work too, and is a beautiful monument 


of his taſte and genius; that church 


and the academy, for architecture, (n) 
were the two firſt public buildings that 
were raiſed; Moor was the artiſt who 
erected the latter; but this deſeryes 4 
more particular mention. | 
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Architecture was one of the King's 
fayourite ſtudies; but its being an art 
was recommendation enough for that 
great Monarch to encourage it. The 
plan on which this academy was formed, 
was finely imagined to ſecure a perpetual 
protection. It conſiſted of a Preſident, 
wich a ſalary of two thouſand pounds a 
year; Gilbert was the firſt : Six (o) ſe- 
nior and twelve (p) junior profeſſors, the 
former. five, and the latter three hundred 
pounds. a year each. What a noble in- 
ſtitution was this. Worthy the Mo- 
narch who formed the out- line, and the 
Miniſter that finiſhed the deſign. (q) 
dean had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


(0) The firſt inſtituted were Comins, Holt, 
Moor, Brown, Salviola the Spaniard, and Stevens : 


_ (p). James, Philipſon, Padrao an Italian, Rick- 
„Manly, Hare, Thompſon, Jakaſon, Weal, 
Place, * and Stephenſon. 4 | 


(q) Dake of Suffolk. 
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Stanley, increaſed beyond what his moſt 
ardeat wiſhes could have deſired. Maſt 
of the nobility, and many of the rich 
commoners, in imitation of their ſow 
reign, erected magnificent palaces ; 1 
grew the faſhion among the higher or- 
der of his ſubjects to erect houſes at Stan- 
ey. The Dukes of Suffolk, Bucking- 
ham, Richmond, Kent, and Bridge water, 
the Earls of Surry, Winchelſea, Middle- 
ton and Bury, and Mr. Moleſworth, par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 


etection of the ſenate houſe: that noble 
building, which is now the admiration” 


tainly one of the fineſt pieces of archi- 
tecture in the world. It was finiſhed 
in 1913. The fame year the parlia- 
ment aſſembled in it; and here I can- 


1 . 
1 - 
| | 
- = 


ſplendour of their palaces, amongſt ma- 


ny others. But what gave a prodigi- 
ous inereaſe to this noble city Was the 


of all Europe, was the maſter- piece of 
the celebrated Moor. The front is cer. 
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| not help quoting « paſſage i in 'their ad- 
dreſs, as the praiſe it contains was per- 
fectly merited by this great Monarch.— 
<Afﬀembled'in this edifice,” Wich is 
17 one of the many marks of your Ma- 
jeſty's magnificence, and princely-en- 
3 couragement of the arts and ſciences, 
„e cannot omit. congratulating your 
< Majeſty on the completion of ſo no- 
* Ble 2 monument of your grandeur 
< and the nation s glory. And were 
« turn your Majeſty our moſt dutiful 
* * acknowledgements, for ſo ſplendid a 
mark of your eſteem for your parlia- 
„ ment, which led you to erect ſo mag- 
« niſicent a ſenate houſe out of your 
private revenue. We join with the 
„ reſt of your Majeſty's ſubjects in ex- 
preſſing our admiration of your royal 
* and princely virtues; your noble en- 
couragement of the arts and ſciences, 
i adds a frefli luſtre: to the title of hero, 
4 which» your Majeſty's. great actions 
had before maſt * conferred.” — 
2 T his 
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This ſeſſion voted the "Ring a million 
ſterling for the ſenate houſe, and grant- 
ed five hundred thoufard: pounds a year 


till bis Mae's building ould be Jie. 
SHITE AVS  * 10 ons 1 on 
Nothing could ett the Feen 
cence of Gilbert's plan for this glori- 
ous city. The houſes were all built to 
form one general front on each fide” of 
every ſtrect. Nothing was uſed but 
Portland ſtone: The ſtreets were broad, 
well paved; and the buildirigs' not too 
high. Many noble ſqtares were mark 
ed out; and ſome finiſhed. The thea- 
tre was the work of his Majeſty him“ 
ſelf; who drew the plan, and ſhowing it 


to Gilbert, that great man told: the King 


it had not a fingle fault ;—but this com 
pliment had not ſincerity enough in it! 
Ir cettainly contains ſore blemiſhes.” but 


is undoubtedly a work of genius. The 


three tenturies before” his Majeſty's 
_ _ not produce ſo fine a "Dunn 
iD. ing 
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ing. Its Gmpliciey : and l 
admirable. gat, 


'T he academy of i was ano · 
ther inſtitution which would alone have 
rendered the memory of any Monarch 
dear to the arts and ſciences. It was 
reſerved for the age of George VI. to 
be graced with a liſt of great artiſts in 
this country, whoſe works ſhould render 
their own names as well as his immortal. 


From, the foundation of the Engliſh 
- monarchy .to the age of George, Bri- 
tain had never ſezn a painter that could 
rank in the firſt claſs. of foreign artiſts. 
But though this great King could not 
create, yet he drew by his encourage» 
ments and rewards, artiſts from their re- 
nrechents, and ſet them to work. No ge · 
nius ever met with even a rebuke from 
George z; merit was ſure to be reward: 
| ed; and excellence in any art the cer- 
tain Woad to fortune. Gilbert was the 
architect of the SHS and its gran- 
deur is well known; the Preſident of 


are 
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this academy had a ſalary of two thou- 
ſand pounds a year; ten ſeats, each fiye 
hundred; and forty young artiſts were 
maintained, and had apartments allotted 
them, with penſions of one hundred 
pounds a year each. Nothing was ever 


better planned to promate the pragreſs 
of this delightful art; and its ſucceſs 
in England under this reign was accord. 

'ingly prodigious. Nicholſon, an Eng- 
liſh artiſt, and whoſe name will for ever 
ſtand foremaſt in the liſt of painters was 
the Preſident of the academy. Beſides 
which appointment he was loaded with 
riches, and created a Baronet. The 
battle of the angels, in the ſalon of 
the palace, which this great man paint- 
ed, is ſecond to no picture in the world. 


Tomkins, Vere, and Norton, were al 


Engliſh artiſts, and not inferior to the 
celebrated Italians of the age of Leo X. 


Fhe firſt was equal to Correggio him- 
ſelf, and the laſt” exceeded Dominichi 
and Guido. Who does not gw with 

| ' ardour. 
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ardour at the rememberance of een 
of theſe divine maſters? Who does not 
regret their loſs ?—they are gone, and 
have left but few behind them that can 
pretend to any degree of competition. 
The other artiſts that had ſeats in the 
academy are well known: Simpſon paint- 
ed the Jupiter Olympos] in the ſalon of 

Apollo; a picture which would alone 
wave immortaliſed him. The moſt ſplen- 
did court in Europe was ſure to be at- 
tended with a multitude of foreign ar- 
tiſts. Spinoza, Martileat, and Carviante, 
were received in the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


manner by the King, and had each pen- 
ſions of five hundred pounds granted 
them, beſides being liberally paid for 


theirworks. Never was any art ſo much 
- obliged to a Gs as that: of RE 
ing to e n 1718 7 
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1 he palace i itſelf, ; — for: i 


many years been the delight and won 


der of Britain, Val. finiſhed in 1918, 
2 ag. 
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eight years after its foundation. Never 


vas any building raiſed ſo expeditiouſly. © - 
lt was, indeed, aſtoniſhing 4 but, 
the King ſparing no expenſe, Gilbert 


finiſhed this ſuperb. edifice in ſo ſhort a 


time, by: means of the infinite number ; | 


of hands he kept conſtantly employed 
on it. It would be endleſs to deſcribe 


this amazing pile of building; and it | 
has already been done in all the lan- 


guages of Europe. The famous Eſcu- 


. rial of Philip the IId. of Spain, and 


counts, were infinitely exceeded by Stan- 
ley. The ſhell» of the building alone 


. coſt the King above eight millions ſter- 
ling. The adorning and furniſhing it 


was the work of above fifty years, and 
the expenſe infinite. The ceilings and 
apartments were painted by Nicholſon, 
Tomkins, Vere, Norton, and many o- 


ther celebrated artiſts, The King had 


+ no 


Verſailles of Lewis XIV. of France, of 
both which we read fuch pompous ac- 
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no ſooner begun to build than he ſent 
connoiſſeurs through all Europe to col- 
led paintings, ſtatues, rarities, books, 
"and. manuſcripts, and in theſe commiſ- 
ions he ſpared no expenſe. He even 
"diſpatched Ambaſſadors to Conſtantino- 
ple, and throughout all Aſia, to make 
collections, and always chooſing the pro- 
pereſt men for executing his commands, 
he ſucceeded better than any Monarch 
that ever attempted to tread in his foot- 
ſteps. The palace of Stanley thus be- 
came the repoſitory of all the curioſities 
which the world afforded, No wonder 
his palace became ſo celebrated, and 
drew ſuch numbers of foreigners into 
*  FEngland, when the collection of pictures 
3 and ſtatues it contained were almoſt 
; equal in value, and number of capital 
pieces, to what remained throughout 
Al l/ Europe; and his library contained 
1 atove thirteen hundred thouſand valua- 
= TIRES: | 
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This glorious building was not only 
the reſidence of royalty, but might pro- 
perly be called the Temple of the Muſes. 


In his hours of relaxation from buſineſs 


the King here converſed with Reynolds, 
that great genius, who united the ele- 
gance of Maſon and the genius of Shake - 
ſpear : with Young, whoſe comedies far 
exceeded thoſe of the celebrated Sy- 
monds: with Pine, who, to the inven- 
tive imagination of Milton, added the 
correctneſs and harmony of Pope. What 
a memorable epocha was it in hiſtory, 
when a George VI. converſed with three 
great poeta, in a palace built by Gilbert, 
and painted by Nicholſon. 


But an event happened that, for a 
while, turned off the attention of the 
King from theſe ſublime employments. 


„ 
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| Ruſſians and French attack the "ITE — 


of peace, looked 955 envious eyes on 
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CHAP. v. 


Batile of Aug ſburgh.——Batile of Lutzen. 


" — Siege of Vienna. George VI.  afifts 


the Emperor Frederick. Famous march. 


Battle of Vienna.——Ruſſians and French 


driven out of Germamy.— George attacks 
5 France, and enters Paris. —Baltle, 


HEN we conſider the aiſpok. 
tions of the three principal So- 


|  vereigns at this period on the continent, 
it will not appear wonderful that the 


Peace between them ſhould not be laſt- 


ing. The ambition of Peter, the cun- 


ning policy of Charles, and the weak- 


neſs of Frederick, formed ſuch contraſts 


as muſt neceſſarily produce no long 


triendſhip among them. The Empe- 
ror of Ruſſia ever reſtleſs, and weary 


the 


/ 
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the fair provinces of Germany. The 
weakneſs of the reigning Emperor gave 
him a fair opportunity to attempt the 
execution of his ſchemes. He entered 
into. a negotiation with Charles, which, 
ended in a treaty, aimed at Frederic. 
It was agreed that Mecklenbourg, Po- 
merania, and ſome other of the northern 
provinces, ſhould be conquered and 
ceded to Peter, and the ſouthern Au- 
ſtrian duchies, to Charles. This fla- 
grant treaty was no fooner ſigned, than 
pretenſes were fought for to break with 
the unſuſpecting Frederic. Between ambi- 
tious Princes theſe are ſeldom wanted 
long, It would be endleſs to repeat 
even the titles of the memorials, an- 
{wers, and rejoinders that were publiſhed 
between the parties ; but the Emperor, 
finding his enemies were determined-to 
attack him, prepared for his defenſe, 
The Duke of Saxony, his General, col- 
lected 8 troops, and found himſelf at 

E 3 the 
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the head of ſeventy thouſand men; with 
theſe: he marched againſt the King of 
France, who, at the head of near one 
hundred thouſand men, had begun the 
war. The Duke attacked the King near 
Augſburgh; and, after a deſperate and 
bloody battle, defeated him. (r) This 
victory ſtopped the progreſs of the 
French arms, and enabled the Duke to 
direct his march towards Brandenburghh, 
which was over-run by the Ruſſians. 
Peter, at the head of ninety thouſand 
men, had taken Berlin, and two other 
Ruſſian armies were making a rapid pro- 

greſs. The Duke of Saxony, with his 
victorious army, made flying marches 
to repel theſe invaders. It was not long 
before he had an opportunity of fight- 
in the Czar. About four o'clock” in 
the morning the two armies joined bat- 
tle, in the very plain where Guſtavus 


() 1917. 
Adolphus 
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Adolphus the great fought the battle 
of Lutzen. Succeſs hung quivering 
over each army for a conſiderable time; 
at laſt the Duke was killed, and his 
death was followed by the total defeat of 
his whole army. This great victory was 
hardly gained when Peter was inform- 
ed that his ally, the King of France, 
had recovered his late diſgrace by gain- 
ing a ſignal victory over the Electors of 
Hanover and Bavaria, who, with fifty 
thouſand men, had taken arms in de- 
fenſe of the empire. 


Frederick's affairs were now faſt 
advancing to ruin; the Ruſſians on one 
fide and the French on the other, preſſed 
him ſo hard, that he determined, with 
a ſtrong garriſon and plenty of provi- 
ſions, to ſnut himſelf up in Vienna, one 
of the ſtrongeſt cities in Europe, He 
ſent Ambaſſadors to George VI. to im- 
ow his protection, and after - ſeeing: 
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his enemies in poſſeſſion of his domi - 
nions, ſhut himſelf up in his capital; 1 
which Peter, with one hundred and fifty 1 
thouſand men, immediately inveſted. -. _ 


The King of England, who panted 
for glory, when honour pointed out the _ 
path, was now moved by humanity : 
he pitied the condition of the unhappy 9 
Emperor, and determined to aſſiſt him. f 
He laid before the parliament, ever rea- N 
dy to concur with their Monarch in [ 
proſecuting the intereſt and honour of | 
their country, the ſtate of Europe; dil-> 4 
played the ſad ſituation of the houſe” of ry 
Brandenburgh, and aſked their concur- 
rence in ſupporting it. The wiſhes of 
the whole kingdom attended the King 
in this demand; and the commons hav- 1 
ing granted the neceſſary ſupplies, George - 2 
"Increaſed his forces to eighty thouſand 3 
men, and his fleet was manned and 
ready for ſervice in caſe of neceſſity; 
K | 17 and 
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and ſoon after a vaſt fleet of tranſports 
wafted the King, at the head of fixty 1 
thouſand of the braveſt troops in the 
world, to the coaſt of Flanders. Had 
the Emperor been in a leſs critical ſitu- 
ation he could have drawn one of his 
enemies off by marching to Paris; but 
nothing could ſave Frederic except raiſ- 
ing the ſiege of Vienna. George, there- 


fore, loſt no time, but began a long 


and dangerous march, through a coun- 
try wholely poſſeſſed by the enemy. He 


had with him a vaſt train of artillery, 


and a multitude of baggage waggons, 
yet,” thus incumbered, he ventured on 
one of the moſt dangerous expeditions 
that ever was known. All the paſſes, 
quite from Flanders to Auſtria, were in 
the hands of the French and Ruſſiang 5 
he had many fortreſſes to paſs by; and 
a prodigious number of rivers to croſs. 
Yet all theſe difficulties ſo far from 
llackening the activity of the King, 

M$: ſerved 
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ſerved only to ſpur him more n 
on. The particulars of this celebrated 
march are well known. George, almoſt 
without the loſs of a man, arrived in 

Auſtria, on the banks of the Danube, 
after one of the moſt expeditious marches 
ever known. He ſlipped by three ar- 
mies, whoſe only buſineſs was to inter- 
cept him; he paſſed every river in ſafe- 
tyß and, to the aſtoniſhment of all the 
world, was in a condition to fight the 
Car of Moſcovy, almoſt” as ſoon as 
that Monarch had heard of his ap- 


ou 


Peter im 1 raiſed the len, 
and, drawing up his forces in the plains 
of Vienna, prepared 6 fight the King 
of England, who was" alſo engaged in 
the ſame employment. The Ruſſian 
army had a ſuperiority of above ſixty 
thouſand men, conſequently their num - 
ders were two to one; but no dangers 

could 
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could depreſs the heart of George. Hav- 
ing, with moving batteries, ſecured ths = 
rear and wings of his army from be- 
ing ſurrounded ; he placed his artillery 
in the moſt advantageous manner, and 
dividing his front into two lines, at the 
head of the firſt he began the attack ; 
after his artillery had played on the ene- 
my an hour, with great fucceſs. The 
Ruſſian infantry, animated by the pre- 
ſence of i their Czar, under whom they 
had ſo often conquered, repulſed him 
with ſome loſs. The King hereupon 
made a ſecond and ſtill more furious 
attack, but yet without ſucceſs. At 
that critical moment the Duke of De- 
vonſhite, who commanded his left wing, 
ſent for immediate aſſiſtance, as he was 
hard preſſed by the ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy. George fle w like light- 
ning to his weakened troops, and placing 
himſelf at the head of fix regiments of 
dragoons, made ſuch a furious attack 
E 6 | on 
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on the eager Ruſſians as threw them 
into diſorder, and following his advan- 
tage, puſhed them with great ſucceſs. . 0 

Thus, having given his left time to N 

rally and renew the attack, he returned , 

to the centre-; .where his preſence was 

equally wanted. The Czar, having re- | 
pulſed his two firſt attacks, and finding | 

. the Engliſh at a ſtand, not knowing 

the reaſon, he made a violent and well 
directed aſſault on them, which being 
repulſed, he renewed it with ſtill greater 
vigour. The King of England com- | \ 

= ing up at that moment, and placing i} 

j himſelf at the head of fifteen thouſand 1 

horſe, attacked the centre of the Ruſſian. 

army with ſuch irreſiſtable impetuoſity I} 
that he bore down all before him. Eve- 
ry effort the Czar could make proved 
ineffectual, the King purſuing his ſuc- 1 
ceſs, renewed his attacks on a broken FR | 
enemy; which threw their whole ar- 1 
my into the utmoſt confuſion. The _ |; 

| Czar JF 
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E. Czar ordered a retreat, but it was made” N 
Wo in miſerable order; the King diſpatched * 2 

N the Duke of Devonſhire to purſue the 
enemy with thirty thouſand men, who” 
made à prodigious ſlaughter; the vaſt” 


numbers of the Ruſſians, only increaſ- 
N ü ling their confuſion. | 


Thus did this magnanimous Mo- 


narch gain this glotious victory, againſt - 
double his own number, over ſome of 
| the beſt troops' in Europe, who had. 
Li been uſed to victory. Never could 
* General ſhow more diſtinguiſhing proofs 
15 of a moſt heroic courage, than the King 
in this great day. This victory wWas 
thoroughly complete, thirty-five thouſand 


11 


a Ruſſians were left dead in the field of 
. battle, twenty-four thouſand made pri- 
1 ſoners, and thirteen thouſand wounded; 


in ſhort, the Czar before he arrived in 
| Denmark, had loſt above eighty thou- 
Mis - ſand —_ a loſs in one battle almoſt. 
* | unparalleled. 
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' unparalleled. | The trophies were tuo h | 
hundred pieces of brafs cannon, beſides — 
colous and drums, Cc. without num- | 
ber; and their military cheſt was taken, 
containing above thirty millions of rou- 
bles, a prodigious ſum. en 


But the greatneſs of the King's vic- 0 
tory was beſt ſeen in its conſequences; 
the Emperor Frederick embraced him, 

as. his deliverer, — Germany was en- 
ttirely cleared of both Ruſſians and. 
French; for Charles on the news of 
the battle of Vienna, which was like a. 
thunder- bolt to him, had abandoned all 
his haſty acquiſitions, and retired into 
France, to prepare for. King George's 
reception, as he every day expected an, 
- » attack, Nor was he miſtaken; - the g 
King had no ſooner ſeen the Emperor 4 
firm on his late tottering throne, than 3 
he directed his march towards France, 
determining to puniſh Charles for his 
? | unjuſt 


17 


opened its gates to the conqueron 


1 
[ 
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unjuſt attack on Frederick. He met; 


In three weeks the whole duchy of: 
Lorraine was ſubdued; and Rheims 


George advanced towards Paris with 


haſty marches ; the Court in the great 
eſt terror retired: to Orleans, and on 
the ſixth of September, 1918, the King 3 
of England entered Paris at che head, 8 
of his victorious army, + 1 | 


The whole French nation were aſtos- 
niſhed at the ſucceſs of George, and a 

general deſpondency enſued every here, 
but in the breaſt of Charles. Thar. 


Prince was in the neighbourhood: of 


Lyons, at the head of a powerful army; 
but in doubt whether he ſhould: fight 
the Engliſh or no; his very crown was: 


bim of his dominions z and on the other, 


with no oppoſition, and entered France: - ; 7 
as he would have entered England. 
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allowed him time to think: 
narch had divided his army into two 5 
. parts; with one he was over running 
Normandy, and the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire with the other was conquering Pi- 
_ cards, the Ifle of France, and Cham- 


ay 
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Alas, a Nen 8 conduct could not 
but ſink the ſpirits of his people ſtill 


lower; and be attended with perhaps as” 
fatal conſequences; but the rapid ſuc- 


ceſs of the King of England, hardly 
: that Mo- 


pagne'z by the end of October, all the 


northern provinces of France were in 


the hands of the Engliſh. In the mean 


time, Charles had increaſed his army 
to one hundred and thirty thouſand 


men, but the greateſt part were but 
indifferently diſciplined; a large body of 
French troops were in the ſervice of 


Paris, George immediately collected 
2 F - his 


the King of Venice, and were now on 
their march home; but without ſtaying 
for theſe, Charles advanced towards 
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' his forces, and prudently entrenched . 
ſelf in a very advantageous ſpot; here the 


King of France attacked — 7 


fought in that deſperate manner which 
might be expected from a brave man, 
whoſe kingdom was at ſtake. But the 
genius of George prevailed. The Eng- 
liſh cannon were placed "ſo advantage- 


ouſly, and ſo well ſerved, that ever * | 
attack the French cauld make, ſerv et 


but to increaſe the prodigious number 
of their ſlain- Charles at laſt drew off 
his men from the attack, when the 
King of en letting looſe ten 
thouſand horſe, on the weakened, and 
almoſt/ vanquiſhed enemy, completed 
his victory, with the total defeat of the 
French. Orleanois, Britany, and Bur- 
gundy, were immediately over run by 
the Engliſh troops. But winter come- 
ing on, the King left the command in 
France to the Duke of Devonſhire ; and 
croſling the water, landed in Englandꝰ 


7 V - 
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where. he was received by all his ex- 
pecting ſubjects with the loudeſt accla- 
„ 105 
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Mir reemed.—dicge of Orleans, —Batile of 

Orleans. — Batile of Arleuw. — Battie of 
Lacegſſes.— Gearge enters. Paris. Leaves 
ene and m e 


4 * he had done 3 
While he had any thing to do, was ſoon 
in France; his troops having enjoyed 
every neceſſary refreſhment, were col- 
lected very early in the ſpring; and 
rendezvouſed in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. Charles, on his ſide, did every 
thing that induſtry, artifice, or bravery 
00m es to retrieve the terrible 
condition 


condition of his affairs; He had ap- 
plyed to the court of Madrid for ſuo- 
cours, and met with ſucceſs; the King 
of Spain furniſhed him with money, 
and by his great vigilance he had col - 
lected his army as ſoon as his enemy. 
George opened the campaign by be- 
ſieging Orleans, a city of the greateſt 
importance; and Charles determined to 
attempt raiſing it. He formed n ſcheme 
for ſurpriſing the King in his entreneh 
ments; one dark night about twelve 
o'clock, he advanced with near thirty 
thouſand men, through a hollow way 
which led to the King's lines: by ſome 
| well conducted motions, he cut off the 
advanced guards, and Enocking down 
ſeveral ſentinels, made a vigorous at= 
tack on the Engliſh entrenchments; the 

troops unprepared for action, ran haſtily 
to their arms; the king flew to the 
quarter where Charles made his attack, 
and found General 'Shipton-at the head 


— 
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of four regiments, which were by that 
time half formed, ſuſtaining the vigor- 
dus efforts of the French; he rallied and 

- formed his men as faſt as poſſible; but 
wich all the coolneſs imaginable : no ef- 


fort was lelft untryed by our young Mo- 
narch, to repulſe the enemy, he drove 


them back twice, but ſtill they renewed 
their attack; at laſt, George unfortu- 


nately was wounded in the fide by a 
| muſket ball, and carryed of the field. 
No other ſtroke could be half ſo dif- 


Pairing to his troops; they gave way 


of Bury retired with tolerable order. 


The Engliſh commanders greatly diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves in this action, Par- 
ticularly the Earl who conducted the 


© Charles fought with the eaten bra- 
very, Iy, and led on his troops with the 
molt heroic firmneſs : he ſhowed equal 


* 
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| almoſt immediately; but yet, the Earl 


conduct 
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conduct and courage in the ſcheming, i 
and executing his plan. He revived-by 
this action the ſpirits of his whole king 

dom. It was indeed no inconſiderable 

honour to triumph over the King f 

England; though the wound that π⁰ͥ gg 

hero received was Charles's beſt friend. 

But the victory greatly raiſed his reps - 

tation.— The Engliſh were obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege immediately, and the 

King was carryed to Mayenne; his wound” ag 

was not dangerous, but was not likely - 
to be healed ſoon. Nothing could e- 
ceed the ſorrow of the whole 'army'at ⁵ 
this unhappy aceident; they loved the 
King as a father, and never fought un- 
der him, but with an eager certainty of 
victory; all his dominions wept ons - 
ceiving the news, and offered up the 
moſt fervent prayers to heaven for his 
recovery: the Duke of Devonſhire com- 
manded a ſmall army in Paris, and 
hearing of the King's defeat, was at 
| | 74 "OBA ſome Y 
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ſome difficulty to know how to proceed; 


Charles was on the full march to his 


capital, and his troops were too few to 
oppoſe him; yet he could not quit the 
city without orders, however he ſoon 
received them from the King, to join 


as with ſome difficulty that he effected 
this, for Charles was bent on mak- 
ing him and his whole army priſon- 
ers. But flipping by him, he made 


+ athree forced marches, and joined the 


royal army, of which he then took ws 
command. 


. , Tquraine, Berry, Nivernois, the Iſle 


of France, Champagne, and part of 
Normandy, were ſoon over-run by the 
French troops; Charles found his army 
was increaſed to near two hundred 
thouſand men, in high ſpirits at his late 
victory, and what greatly increaſed his 


. | . the poſſeſſion of Paris. 
1 Fluſhed 


a” 


the army under the Earl of Bury. It 


— 
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Fluſhed at the fair appearance his affairs 
wore, he thought of giving battle xo 

the Duke of Devonſhire, before George 
was well enough to command in Ne, 


His generals ine all adviſed kim - 
by | againſt the ſcheme ;. and repreſented to 
him that the Engliſh army would de- 
creaſe every day; that his ſubjects were 

ſo inſpirited with his late ſucceſs, that 
they would riſe - againſt his enemies 

where ever they {till poſſeſſed: the com- 
mand; but that in hazarding a battle, 
he put all his advantages to the ſtake at 
once; at a time when a defeat muſt be 
attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 
quences. —— Theſe repreſentations had 
little effect on Charles, impatient for a 
complete victory, he collected one hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand men, and ar 
the head of that vaſt army 3 bo 
march to attack the Engliſh, Bo 


LES 
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"The King had been ſome a re- 
I 80 to Caen, when he was informed * 
of the motions of Charles. He ſent 
immediate orders to the Duke of De- 
vonſhire, to fortify himſelf in the ſtrong - 
eſt manner, and to chooſe the beſt ſitu- 
ation for a camp for that purpoſe, His 
SGrace obeyed the command without 
dielay, and fixed on an admirable. fitua- 
tion at Conlic z he ſoon rendered his 
camp impregnable, and was at the ſaitic 
time able to receive all ſorts of ſupplits 
from the country behind him. The 
Earl of Bury, with eight thouſand men, 
was at Alengon; and General Villiers, 
with ten thouſand. at Rennis; ſo that 
the three armies formed a line, which 
perfectly ſecured them. On the third 
bc June (r), Charles arrived in ſight ot 
= "a _ camp; but was ſurpriſed 


; 


* 
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to find how admirably every thing was 
diſpoſed for his reception; he found it 
was impoſſible to attack the Duke with 
the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs : he attack - 
ed ſeveral of his poſts, but always met 
ſuch a reception, as convinced him that 
nothing could be effected. He turned 
off towards Paris, after this ineffectual 
march, and laid ſiege to Chartres, a 
ſtrong fortreſs, and nearer to the capi- 
tal than any other in the hands of the 
Engliſh. | Th 


The King of France had hardly un- 
dertaken the ſiege, before he had intel- 
ligence of an event, which both 
obliged him to raiſe it, and gave 
him great uneaſineſs. General Som- 
mers had commanded an army of twen- 
ty thouſand Engliſh in Flanders, from 
the opening of the war; Charles had 
lately detached the Marquis de Sene- 


rr — _ 
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traire, at the head of forty thouſand 


men, to give him battle, or prevent his 


joining the Duke of Devonſhire, as he 
had made ſome motions which indi- 


_ cated a deſign to undertake that danger- 


ous expedition. Senetraire, with all the 


raſnneſs of a young ſoldier, for he was 


but rwenty-two, attacked Sommers in 
a ſtrong entrenchment, and after a ſharp 
engagement was totally defeated. The 
Engliſh General made the beſt uſe of 


ſo fortunate an affair; the battle was 


fought near Arleux, and quiting the 


field, he made a flying march with his 


victorious . troops Amiens, from 


thence he flew towards Rouen; when 


the King of France being alarmed at 
the celerity of his marches, determined 
to raiſe the ſiege of Chartres, me haſten 
himſelf to meet him. 


George, whoſe wound now began to | 


heal, was in pain for his brave General, 
and 
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and finding himſelf pretty well recoyer- 
ed, reſolved to place himſelf at the head 


of his army: he was adviſed againſt it 


by his ſurgeons, but in vain: the im- 
petuoſity of his courage, could not be 
ſtopped; and he arrived at the camp 
the 2gth of June. He immediately 
drew his forces out of their entrench- 


ments, and calling in the detachments 


commanded by the Earl of Bury, and 
General Villiers; he again found him- 
ſelf at the head of a gallant army, of 
ſeventy thouſand men in good ſpirits, 
and who. longed to wipe off their late 
diſgrace. - Charles had marched to Bre- 
teuil, to intercept Sommers, and he had 
ſtationed his troops in ſo judicious a 
manner, that the Engliſhmen could not 
pals him. The King of England hav- 
ing drawn in all his ſcattered troops, 
moved towards the French - King; who 


| prepared to receive him in the moſt vi- 


gorous manner. It was plainly fore- 
F 2 ſeen 
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ſeen that a general engagement muſt 
quickly enſue, for Charles drew up his 
army, to the amount of one hundred 


'% 
9 


and twenty thouſand men, in order of - 


battle, on the plains of Alengon: George 
came in fight of him the fourth of July, 
and prepared that night to give him 


battle. The French army was poſted 


in the moſt advantageous manner. In 
their front was a rivulet, behind which 


were nine redoubts mounted with can- 


non their wings were defended in the 
ſame manner, and every approach San 
ed with artillery. 


The King living reconnoitred the 
enemy's poſition, drew up his troops 
on the ſame plain, at ſome diſtance in 
their front. As the French army out- 
ſpread his, he diſpoſed his cannon in 
his wings, in ſuch a manner as to pre- 
vent his being ſurrounded; himſelf com- 
manded the .centre, the Duke of De- 

vonſhire 
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vonſhire the right, and the Earl of Bury 
the left. Every thing being prepared 
for the engagement, the King ordered the 
ſignal to be made for beginning it, and 
about nine in the morning that battle 
began which was at once to decide the 
fate of two mighty kingdoms. The 

French army was the moſt numerous; 
and commanded by their King. The 
Monarch of the Engliſh alſo headed 
them, and they were eager to engage 
and obliterate by their bravery, the me- 
mory of their late defeat. The fire of 
the artillery was the beginning of this 
great action; as the Britiſh troops ad- 
vanced under cover of their own can- 
non, that of the enemy played on them 
with great fury, and ſome effect; but 
the ſkill of the Engliſh engineers fo well 
directed their fire, that ſeveral batta- 
lions of the enemy were thrown into 
confuſion; the King however ſoon 


brought on warmer work ; at the head 
'*Þ"'F 771 2008 
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of the firſt line of his centre he began 
the attack; which way received with 


frmneſs. The Earl of Bury at the 


lame time with the left, fell on the 
right of the French; for about an hour 
the ſucceſs of the day was doubtful; 


but the right of the Engliſh army then 


beginaing the attack, threw the French 
into a little confuſion ; but Charles fly- 
ing with great celerity from his centre, 
repulſed the Duke of Devonſhire, and 
attacked him in his turn, drawing off 
a part of his centre to ſuſtain his left , 


the Duke repelled his attack, but it 


was renewed with ſuch vigour, that he 


found it neceſſary to ſend an Aid de 


Camp to the King for aſſiſtance. George 
drew twenty battalions from his centre, 
and all his horſe from his left. This 
vas a moſt maſterly and rapid motion; 
juſt as the Duke was thinking of a re- 
treat, the King came up at the head of 
his freſh troops : the field of battle was 

; 1 8 now 
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now almoſt changed; the F rench hack 
been ſo often repulſed in their attacks, 
that it was even dangerous to purſue 
their advantage after the great loſs they 
had ſuffered; but Charles, contrary to the 
advice of his Generals, renewed his at- 

tack after George was arrived. The 

French troops fatigued with fighting al- 

as Mg moſt three hours, in a hot day, made 

. but a feint impreſſion, the King eaſily 

. repulſed them, and placing himſelf at 

| the head of his cavalry, made a moſt 

* furious attack on his almoſt defeated 

| enemies; nothing reſiſted him, the 
whole French army was broke through _ 

in a moment; and the ſlaughter that 

„ enſued was terrible. While the King 
broke through every battalion of French, 

with the irreſiſtable fur of his cavalry; 

General Young brought up ſixty pieces 

* - [of cannon, which plaid on their broken 

troops near an hour. All the efforts of 

832 F 4 Charles 
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Charles were in vain 5 the battle was 
loſt beyond the anne of recovery ; and 


to complete the misfortunes of the 
French, their King, as he was endea- 


vouring to rally his men, was killed by 
a cannon ball. The Earl of Bury, with 
twenty thouſand men purſued the flying 
enemy, and made a vaſt multitude of 
priſoners. | 


Never was any battle more critically 
won. The Engliſh army was on the 
-point of being defeated, which would 
certainly have been its fate, had not 
*the King recovered all, by one of the 
moſt maſtecly ſtrokes of generalſhip re- 
corded in hiſtory : never was there a 
braver ſoldier; or a more complete 
commander; both characters he equally 
il _ diſplayed in this celebrated battle: he 
received a flight wound in his left arm; 

E had three horſes killed under him; and 


rg the ** 2 expoſed his # 
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perſon in the hotteſt fire. In killed and 


- . wounded he loſt ſeven thouſand men, 


but what is remarkable, not one officer 


of great note. The French nation ne- 


ver ſuſtained a more terrible blow — 
never one more deciſive. Beſides the 
King they loſt thirty two thouſand men 
killed, nine thouſand wounded, and 
twelve thouſand priſoners; in all fifty- 
three thouſand, an amazing number; 
among whom were the Princes of Conde, 
and Charlerois of the blood royal; the 
Dukes of St. Omers, Rochufocault, 
Ventadour, Amiens, and D'eliev, many 
other Nobility of great rank; thirteen 
Lieutenant Generals, and five Major 
Generals; all killed. Among the pri- 
ſoners were the Dukes of Bourdeaux, 
Rennis, St. Clair, D'Oyone; the Mar- 
ſhal Swyvione, and three Major Gene- 
rals, beſides many others of rank. One 
hundred and fifty pieces of cannon ; 
„ ee mortars, and all the baggage of 
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the army, with drums, ſtandards, and 

colours withour number. To 
But the prodigious conſequences of 
this victory beſt proved its decifiveneſs. 
The road was open to Paris; George, 
at the head of his victorious army took 
it; his detatchments over-run the whole 
province of Orleanois, even to Nevers: 6 
himſelf made a triumphant entry into 
Paris, and Philip the new French King 
1 reigned in his capital, before he 
s obliged to fly from it. All Picarde 
15 immediately conquered; the En- 
glich themſelves were amazed at the ra- 
pidity of their own ſucceſs. Montar, 
Sens, Troyes, and Auxerre, opened 
their gates to the Conqueror, The 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes held out but a few 
days.; fo univerſal was the terror which 
ſpread over all France. They had no 
proſpet of relies, King Charles, who 
* 
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juſt before the battle of Alengon, Which 


robbed him of his crown and his life, 
dar hbünfelf at the-hikd of ed Ma 


thouſand men, left a ſucceſſor who had 
not ten thouſand even about his/own, - 
perſon; and yet half France was in his 5 


poſſeſſion; but the Engliſn proſecuted - 
their ſuceeſs with ſo much vigour, that 
every moment brought him — a 
their Ne ch . 


The dey a which aka fol. 
lowed his blow, ſurpriſed all Europe. 
By the beginning of Auguſt he was in 
the entire poſſeſſion of Normandy, Brit- 
tany, the whole province of Orleanois, 
the Ifle of France, Champagne, Picar- 


de, and Flanders. He had ſmall de- © 


tachments making important conqueſts 
in other Provinces. The Duke of De- 


vonſhire acted in Lorraine, the Earl of 505 
Bury in Burgundy, General Sommers , 
FE ge 
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in Hainault, and General . 


ed the motions of Philip, who had re 


tired to Lyons. Thus the Engliſ were 


in poſſeſſion of near half France. Theſe 
wonderful ſucceſſes, while they called 
to mind the remote days of Edward the 
IId. and Henry the Vth. yet totally 


eclipſed them; and though a very great 
mare of | admiration was paid to the 


names of theſe celebrated heroes, a de- 
gree conſiderably higher attended the 
name of George. 8 pt 


This heroic Monarch (abo was at 
Paris) found himſelf much diſordered 
after his late fatigues, his wound had 
not received ſufficient indulgence to 


complete. a cure, ſo that his Phyſicians 


by all means adviſed him to return for a 


_ tort time to England; and repoſe him- 
{elf after the vaſt fatigues he had un- 
8 dergone. The King, who found him- 

. E very indifferent, f followed cheir ad- 


France to the Duke of Devonſhire; with 


moſt. vigour, he left that kingdom and 
arrived: at London the * o 
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vice, and leaving the” command in 


orders to proſecute the war with the ut- 


$34 » 15653436. 133 oth; 
EORGE could not have left Ny 
France at a more critical tie. 
His prodigious ſucceſſes had kindled 
the jealouſy of ſeveral of his neighbours, | 
who wiſhed to ſee the rapidity of his 
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conqueſts ſtopped. A ſeries of victories 
had raiſed his character as a commander 
to an extreme high pitch; he poſſeſſed 


- _ the reputation of not only being the 
greateſt General of his time, but even 


one of the moſt celebrated that ever 
exiſted. He was the ſovereign of a 


powerful kingdom, and was equally for- 
midable, both by ſea and land. He 


had given France a terrible blow by 
one - ſucceſsful battle, and bid fair to 


1 conquer the whole kingdom in another 


campaign z theſe circumſtances, at the 
fame time that they raiſed the jealouſy 
of his neighbours, equally occaſioned a 
dread of his power : all wiſhed to lip 
his ſoaring wings, but no one fingly 
dared to at it. 


+ $ 
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— the Cunri Peter Lud 
engaged i in a ſecond war with the Turk» 
ih Emperor Bajazet, which had been 
carried on with various ſucceſs two cam- 
28 5 paigns; 
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paigns; and a late rebellion of the 
Danes, 
obliged him to divide his land forces; 


under Count Stormer, had ; 


yet engaged as he was, he was ready to | 


come into any alliance againft the King 
of Great-Britatm : indeed, he could no 
longer be che enemy he formerly proved; 
for the Ruſſian fleet, as its riſe-was ſwift, 
fo its declenſion was rapid; and power» 
ful as Peter had lately been ar ſea, yet he 
was now by no means'in'a condition of 
making any naval oppoſition" of _ 
quence to the fleets of England. 


— 68 


Charles the H1. who at an wind 
on the throne of Spain, was a weak 
Prince, but governed by the Count de 
Leon, a Miniſter of great abilities and 
unbounded ambition. From the mo- 
ment George diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 

the continent of Europe, he became his 
enemy profeſſed, and by his intrigues, 
* to unite the whole force of . 
Europe 


*% 


Europe againſt him. He had ſupplyed 
the late King of France with immenſe 
ſums of money, he had put the whole 
force of Spain in motion, and waite&* 


; only for a proper opportunity to declare 
openly againſt the King of Great-Bri- 


_ rain. Spain was in a flouriſhing condi- | 


tion; the acquiſition of Portugal and 
Brazil was very conſiderable ; and hav- 
ing been ſo fortunate as to poſſeſs a ſuc- 
ceſſion of able miniſters, her revenues 
were in good order, and her forces well 
diſciplined and numerous: ſhe had be- 
ſidees a fleet of forty fail of the line ready 

e, beſides e Gi 


lay at "a time Hopi a profound 
peace, the Kings of Sicily and Venice, 
having for ſome time compromiſed all 
their diſputes. The Emperor Frederick 
was in cloſe alliance with George, and 
the German Princes neutral, but ready 
to let their troops to whoever would 
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hire them. The Swiſs cantons was alſo 
in friendſhip with Great - Britain () 


Hoch was the ſtate of Europe, When 
the battle of Alengon ſtruck a terror 
into moſt of its Sovereigns. The Count de 
Leon had ſometime before entered into 
a negotiation with the Czar, to form an 
alliance againſt George, This battl 
haſtened their proceedings, and a treaty 
was ſoon agreed on between them, for 
the protection of Philip, and ſigned at 
Madrid. Peter engaged to join the 
Spaniſh fleet with ſixty ſail of the line, 
and ſend ten thouſand foot and five 
thouſand horſe to aſſiſt Philip. Spain 
was to march an army of ſixty thouſand 
men into France, to act againſt the 
Engliſh. In return, Philip engaged as 


ſoon as George was drove out of his do- 


minions, to aſſiſt Charles with all his 
| (s) Stephenſon, vol. 1. p- 63. ad 


forces, 
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34 THE REIGN- 
forces, to recover Milan from the King 
of Sicily. The laſt article was ſecret; 

but his Sicilian Majeſty found means to 
come at the deſigns of his enemies. N 

firſt of October the King of Spain de- 
clared war againſt Great Britain, and 
on the ninth he was followed by the 
Czar. | 


©... George in the mean time was not di- 
latory in oppoſing both preparations, 
and negotiations againſt thoſe of his 
enemies. He no ſooner arrived in Eng- l 

land, than he diſpatched orders to Mil- 

Ford, for a ſquadron of twenty ſhips of 

the line, and fourteen frigates, to be 

= equipped with all expedition; another 

F,  -of ten fail, and eleven frigates, at Portſ- 4 

1 mauth; twenty line of battle ſnips, and 

nine frigates, at Hull; fifteen ſail were 
almoſt ready for ſea at Plymouth ; nine 

at Cork in Ireland, and five at Lynn; 


in all, . nine ſail of the line, be- 
ſides 
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des frigates : he had a ſquadron of 


- fifteen ſail off Toulon, under Admiral 


Tonſon; and ten in the Channel, com- 
manded by Philips. The Duke of Grat- 
ton haſted down to Hull, to quicken 


the preparations for fitting out the grand 


ſquadron, which was to fail for the Bal- 
tick, from thence. Orders were given for 
the fleets at Plymouth, Portſmouth, and 
Lynn, with the ſquadron in the Channel, 
to rendezvous at Hull, as faſt as they 
were got ready for ſervice, that a pow- 
erful fleet might fail from thence early 
in the ſpring, before a Ruffian one 
could come out of the Baltick, Never 
were ſuch prodigious preparations Car- 
ryed on in a more ſpirited manner, New 


ſhips were building at all the ports of 
_ Great-Britain and Ireland, and even in 


the immenſe colonies of America ; four 


ſhips of 40 guns each, were on the 
ſtocks at Quebeck ; ten at Boſton, and 


five at Philadelphia. Nor was the King's 
attention 


\ 


— 
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attention only carryed towards his navy ; x 
twenty new regiments were raiſed in 


wh 


Breat- Britain, and eight in Ireland. All 


ſorts of military n went on 
with equal vigour. 


— 
— 


1 he parliament meeting the begin- 


ning of the winter, the ſeſſion was 
opened with a very ſenſible ſpeech from 
che throne, in which his "Majeſty laid 
. before them the ſtate of affairs, both at 


home and abroad; explained the neceſ- 
_ ity of proſecuting the war in the moſt 
. Vigorous manner, and repelling all at- 
tacks that might be made by the mem- 
bers of the alliance which was formed 


_ againſt him. There were two parties at 


this time in the parliament, the one was 
for making a peace as ſoon as poſſible, to 
avoid a war with all Europe; theſe urged, 
that the conqueſts his Majeſty had made 
in France, however glorious they might 
ſeem, were certainly contrary to che 
intereſt 
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intereſt of the kingdom, as it would be 

_ kighly abſurd to think-of keeping them, 
even if it was in our power; this was 
their chief argument, and the Duke of 
Bedford, who was in diſgrace, was at 
their head; but as the oppoſite party, 
who were entirely guided by the plea- 
ſure of the King (ſo great was his're- 
putation, and ſo univerſal was the good - 3 
opinion entertained of him) were much - 
the ſtrongeſt, after a few debates, it 
was determined to addreſs his Majeſty, 
and to thank him for his deſign of pro- 9 
ſecuting the war with vigour; and be- = 
fore they were prorogued, - they grantd 
him thirteen millions, every ſhilling f 
which was raiſed by taxes within 'the 
year, to the ſurpriſe of all Europe. sc 
. extenſive was the Britiſh trade at chis 


time. 4 


— 


His Majeſty's negotiations were as 
: ſpirited as his military preparations : he 
* ſeat 
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= 


ſent the Earl of Cheſterfield his Ambaſ: | 


1 ſador to the Emperor Frederick; the 
Duke of Marlborough to the King of 
Sicily; and Mr. Wharton to the ſtates 


of Swiſſerland. A treaty was ſoon ſign- 
ed between himſelf, the Emperor, and. 
his Sicilian Majeſty ; in oppoſition. to 
the alliance: Frederick engaged to at- 


tack the Ruſſians, if they entered the 


Empire, and George took ten thouſand 


of his men into his pay; the King of 
Sicily furniſned him with ten thouſand 


more at his own expence, on condition, 


that they ſhould be recalled if that Mo- 


narch was attacked himſelf, and that 
the King of Great - Britain ſhould ſend 
an army of twenty thouſand men to his 


aſſiſtance: moreover, George hired eight 


thouſand Bavarians, and ſix thouſand 
Swiſs infantry. Such were the meaſures 


this vigilant Monarch took” to repulſe 
the attempts of his powerful enemies. 
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No 0 was theſe avi hank: 


than the ten thouſand troops furniſhed 


by the King of Sicily, marched from 


the neighbourhood of Turin, and'croſh« 


ing the Alps near Bornico, joined the 


Swiſs troops, and remained encamped 
till the Imperialiſts and Bavarians ar- 


rived, when they formed/an army of 


thirty-four thouſand men. The King 


ſent the Duke of- Devonſhire orders ta 


detach the Earl of Bury with five thou- 


ſand men, to put himſelf at their head. 
and lead them into France. This was 


no eaſy taſk. Philip, who had recruit- 
ed his army, and was re-enforced with 
fifteen thouſand Spaniards, laid in his 


way to int rcept. Franche Compts, part 


of Lorraine, and Alſace, were in his 
poſſeſſion; ſo that the road to Swiſſer- 
land was entirely blocked up, but this 
able General. deceiyed we F rench King 
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a Fs 4 the Marſhal Siletta, who had 
the command) and making a flying 


march, paſſed by his army, and entered 
Swiſſerland in ſafety. The allied troops 
were in the neighbouthood of Zurick, 
Bury placed himſelt at their head, enter- 
ed Franche Comptẽ without oppoſition ; 
Siletta was too weak, though far ſupe- 
rior in numbers, to prevent him. Per- 
ceiving the weakneſs of the enemy, he 
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. eaſy- conqueſt, but a brave. Governour 
- commanding in it, he was. obliged to 
open the trenches againſt it. 


In the mean time, his'Grace of De- 
vonſhire was not idle; he had collected 
forty thouſand men to drive Philip from 
Lyons, and and attack that city; but 
an unforeſeen event changed his deſign. 
General Sommers, who commanded ten 


thouſand men in Hainault, was unfor- 
tunately | 
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tunatcly ſurpriſed in dark night, by a 
ſmall body of che enemies troops in that 


province, and the Frenchman purſuing | 


his blow, was attended with ſome ſuc- 


ceſs: this affair called off the attention | 


of the Duke from the ſouthern parts, 
and pointed out the neceſſity of firſt re- 
ducing all the northern provinces. In- 
ſtead therefore of marching to Lyons, 
he moved with his army towards Flan- 


ders. The French army althouglelated: -- | 


with their ſucceſs, did not dare to ſtand 
their ground: the Commander very 
prudently gave-up all thoughts of keep- 
ing the field againſt the Duke, and 
conjecturing that his Grace would not 
make ſo lang a march, without attempt- 
ing to reduce the country, he divided 


his troops into ſmall parties, and threw 


them into the ſtrong towns in the Flem- 
iſh provinces. The fea coaſt: was al- 
ready in the hands of the Engliſh, quite 


to Blankenburgh, with the whole pro- | 


ww - vince 
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ders: this country, ſo famous in hiſ- 
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vince of Artois. {Neyonſhire, being j Join-, 
ed by General Sommers and his ſcatter - 
ed troops, divided his army into two 
parts; with one, Sommers advanced to- 
wards Namur, with deſign to take that 

City, and afterwards to reduce all the 
__ achacent provinces. The Duke at the 

head of the other, made a flying march 
to Antwerp, and ſurpriſed that city. 
_ His detachments by the way conquered. 
all Dutch Brabant; and Dutch Flan-- 


tory, was no longer the ſtrongeſt ſpot in 
Europe many of that vaſt liſt of for- 
treſſes, wlüch in the great Marlbo· 
rough's time, took ſo much time to 
maſter, nom opened their gates to the 
Duke of Devonſhire on the firſt ſum- 
mons. Having ſecured: the provinces 
in his rear, Re advanced into Liege, and 
coaſting along the Meuſe, took Nime- 
guen; nothing no oppofed the moſt: 
. — ne prowinres were 


* 1 over- 


— 


* 


laſt degree, and the Dutch, whoſe ſpi- 


rits were ſunk in their flavery, had na 


inclination to aſſiſt their cruel maſters. 
Rotterdam, the Hague, Utrecht, and 
even Amſtefdam itleff, opened its 
gates to the conqueror. In one word, 
all the Seven Provinces were in the 
hands of the Engl by the end of the 
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General Minions Wy no oat ſucceſs 
in his expedition; Namur ſurrendered 
in fle days, and Luxemburg, part of 
Champagne; and Lorraine, wete imme- 


diately conquered.” This prodigious ſue- 


* 


ceſs, ſtruck a damp into George's ene- 
mies; while Pin was liein g inactive, 
and waiting for — the 


Engliſtr had conquered an imtenſe ter- 


ritory, and were every day extending 
their 'poſſefGons, The Duke leaving 
G. R twenty 


6&1} 
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over · run in a few: days The French 
garriſons | in Holland were weak to the 
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twenty thouſand men under Sommera, 


to take up their quarters in the con- 
queted country, returned with che reſt a 


his g to winter in Faris. 
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8 Novel n of Parma alan. 
into France. Motion: of. the Britiſh and 
— armies.----Celebrated march.»--- 
Philip arrives at Paris.---Battle of Eſpa- 
lian. Battle of Paris.---The conqueſt of 
- France.---Congueſt of Mexico.--- Philippine 
Mads reduced. - Due of Deuonſtire 
enters Spain. General eme 
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HE aN diſpoſition: of 
George, would not ſuffer | him 

to. defer opening the campaign the mo- 
meat he was able: in the beginning of 
Os 6 * Dukorof * fad: 


"JO a 
from 


when they were to rendezvous at Copen- 


” 2 
*. 
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from Hull with fixty ſhips of the line, 


and thirty-five frigates, to the mouth of 
the Baltick ; he ſoon learned that the 
Ruſſian fleet was not even collected: 
thirty ſail of the line were anchored off 
Stockholm, in expectation of being 


joined by twenty more from Peterſburg, 


2 where twenty ſail were ready for 


entered the Baltick, and ſteering to- 


wards Stockholm, deſigned to fall on 


the Ruſſian fleet before they had advice 


of his approach. He executed bis 


u dark night, he ſent in fix fire ſhips 


among their ſquadron. The effect was 


terrible, and fatal to the enemy; eleven 
ſhips of the line were burat, and ſeven 


. 


_ frigates; four ſunk, and ſeven taken: 
the reſt were n and to- 
ae 3 Nen 199808 
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the ſea. . The Duke no ſooner gained 
"this intelligence, than he immediately 
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- This dreifive blow, which at once 
* during the war, was cd 
to Peter, who was then with his army, 
over running Denmark, which had re- 
delled againſt him. However, rather to 
make a parade of power, than in hopes 
of retrieving the misfortune, he gave 
| orders that the loſs ſhould be inftantly 
3X repaired; and all endeavours ſeemed to 
de directed to raiſing his navy, but it 
was in vain: the Duke of Grafton fol- 
Joweing his blow, failed to Peterſburg ; 
he bombarded the city three days, to 
the utter ruin of every thing but the 
fortifications: and by a bold and well 
conducted attempt, he landed three 
tthouſand men to attack the fort that 
- _ "@cfended the baſon ; it was carried in a 
moment; and this glorious expedition 
ended with burning the whole Ruſſian 
dle of twenty fail, after a. defence, 
2 271. 1 | indeed 
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indeed which did Sreat Honour to 4 


enemies courage. After two ſuch de- 


ciſive ſtrokes, the peeſence of the duke 
was no longer neceſſary in the Baltick; 
be left it, and ſetting ſail for England, 
anchored” r Hul with” his vittorious 
fleet. .. 


The King with tits own End wrote a 
moſt friendly letter to the Duke, thank - 
ing him for his grent and eminent ſer- 
vices, particularly in this ſignal ſucceſs: 
he ſoon after ordered him to ſail for the 
coaſt of Spain, and gave him orders to 
annoy the enemy in whatever manner 


ſhould ſeem beſt to himſelf; he was li- | 


- mited only to the "coaſt of that king- 
dom: his | Majeſty before he left Eng- 
land, gave orders for a fleet of ten fail 
of the line, and eight frigates, to fail 
for the Weſt Indies, to proſecute the 
war in that part of the world; they 
were to convoy tranſports with three 
8 4 thouſand 


X 
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deſigned to attack Mexico, under Ge- 


3 


thouſand infantry on board, who were 


neral Cannon; they were to land at New ; 


Orleans: the fleet was; commanded by 
| Admiral Nerreg. Another ſquadron 


pedition for the Eaſt Indies, to attack 
the Spaniſh poſſeſſions in that quarter ; 


under Admiral Clinton. The prepara- 
tions of the King had been prodigious z 
yet ſhips were ſtill wanting; and were 
fitting out every day. It was indeed 
ſurpriſing how this active Monarch could 
give his attention equally to eyery object 
of ſuch bs prodigious — war. 
nid: 07 2 

Before che Duke of Grafton had de. 
ſtroyed the Ruſſian fleet, George was 
landed in France; he carried with him 
eight regiments of foot, and three of 
dragoons, who had been but lately 
taiſed. He found the Duke of Devon- 


* a his troops out of their 
: | winter 


Bit; a . 1 * 
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winter quarters, and collecting them 
near Nevers; this buſineſs. the King 
haſtened with all expedition, for he de- 
ſigned to take the field before the Spa- 

Diſh. army under the Duke de Lerma 
had joined Philip; it conſiſted of fifty 
thouſand men, and was in full march 
for France. Philip himſelf had fpared 


no pains to augment his troops: he hal 


thrown ſtrong garriſons into alk his for- 
treſſes, and his army deſigned for the 
field, amounted to ſeventy thouſand 


men; which he was collecting with al . 


expedition. The King of England by 
the lattet end of April, found himſelf at 

troops; he had beſides twenty thouſand 
in garriſons, twenty thouſand in Flans | 
ders under Sommers, and five. thouſand 
22 near — commanded by 
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detached to penetrate — um 
— An 218 ere 


* Dias Mafevri; 20 38 were kd 
only. places in Burgundy, in the poſſtſ- 
ſion of the French. Geotge detached 
ten thoufand men under General Cleve- 
land, to reduce thoſe fortreſſes, which 
i was expected would prove an eaſy 
taſk, as the two firſt were cut off from 
all communication with  Phitip's army; 
after performing this ſervice, he was to 
zoin the King in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons. His Majeſty the third of May 
left Nevers, and marched to Moulins > 
the Governour du Roquet; deſerted it 
nt his approach; the King leaving a 
garriſon. in it, directed his march to 
Bourbon, with deſign to retluce all the 
places on the Loire; and joining Gene- 
ral Cleveland lay ſiege ta Lyons, which 
be made no doubt would draw Philip to 
2 battle, as the loſs af that city would 
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be fatal to his affairs (t). This excellent 
plan ſhowed the genius of the King, 
and the execution was equal to the de- 
ſign. By a" happy expedition, which 
always threw his enemy into 
George became maſter of Digoin, Se. 
meur, Boiſſy, and a ſtrong fort which 
commanded an important pals at Jarare, - 
which opened to him the road to Lyons. 
General Cleveland had met with equal 
ſucceſs in his expedition. Philip de- 
tached two thouſand men to oppoſe 
him, but the Engliſh General, by mak- 


ing a flying march, deceived him, and 


conquered the three towns almoſt as 
Won as he had attacked them: having \ 
| thus performed the chief end of His ex- 

pedirion, he marched w join his nhaſter 
with little or no oppoſition; and effect- 
ed it with as Hrtle ofs. The French 
were but hornet of heir _— 
8 panes 23 * 178 
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The King of "way ai Was 0 : 
ed in all his military operations by Mar- 
| hall Siletta, was terrified at the ſudden 
approach, of his victorious enemy. The |. 
Duke de Lerma had not yet entered 
France; he was perplexed what courſe 
to take: determined not to hazard a 
battle, he was in great fear of the 
King's attacking Lyons: there was in 
, that city a garriſon of eight thouſand 
men, yet he depended. but little on their 
defence. If he encamped under its walls, 
he knew it would be fafe, but then it 


would be in George's power to cut off 


his junction with the Spaniſh army. On 
the contrary, if he marched towards 
Spain to join it, Lyons he gave up as 
Joſt, and perhaps other places of great 


_ importance might partake its fate. Thus 


confuſed between different opinions, he 
at laſt was guided by his General, who 


þ , urged him to entrench himſelf ſtrongly | 


: : 
- a 


— 1 | 
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under the walls of Lyons; as George 
be ſuppoſed through his impetuoſity, 
would aim at taking him and his army 
priſoners; and would neglect to cut off 
his communication with Spain. 


| F whoſe camp was near Boiſſy, 
immediately perceived the overſight of 
the enemy; he took no time to ſpend 
in tedious conſideration, but ſeeing that 
the whole fortune of the war depended 
on his preventing the junction of the 
French and Spaniards ; he determined 
to exert every effort to cut off all their 
communications. There was the greater 
neceſſity for expedition, as the Duke de 
Lerma had entered France, and was af-. . 
rived at Foix. The ſcheme was difficult 
to execute, for all the country beſbre 
him was full of ſtrong towns with garri- 
ſons in them; His plan was to march 
to St. Flour, but Riom, Clermont, and 
 Uſivete, lay ſo near his road; that it 


— 
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ſame ſpeedy ſucceſs, but the Prince of 


would be extremely difficult to paſs, 
without mapong them; without loſing 


_ a moment's time, therefore, he made a 
flying march to Riom, and preſenting 
| himſelf before it, required the gover - 
nour to ſurrender immediately at diſcre-  . 


tion. Terrified at George's approach, 


he ſurrendered without firing a gun 


but his cowardice however coſt him 


dear, for he was afterwards ſhot for his 


behaviour, by the command of his 
maſter. George | throwing a garriſon 
into Riom, 'he marched with no leſs ex- 
pedition to Clermont, and expected the 


that name being Lord of the town, 


| commanded init, and returned a haugh- 


ty anſwer to George: his Majeſty im- 


mediately ſurrounded the town, and at 


night about ten o clock, made three vi- 
olent attacks on it in different quarters: 
er was action more obſtinately 
it, but ſome ſealing ladders break - 


* * 
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ing at the principal attack, and the 
bravery of the French, throwing his 
men into confuſion, he was obliged to 
dra off his troops with the Jefs of two 
thoufititt five hundred men. The King, 
who expected that Philip would march . 
with all expedition to join the Spatitth 
army in time; reſolved to loſe none, 
aud quitting the attack on Clermont, 
determined, as Riom was in his poſſeſ- 
lion. to paſs 0 on without it, His Majeſty 
uſing the fame expedition, advanced to 
Iffiorre, which to his utter aſtoniſhment, 
he found deſerted; purſuing his march 
therefore, he arrived at Flour, and was 
hardly in night of the town, before he 
ordered it to be attacked ; the fury of 
this attack, which was made at once in | 
Hve places, only ſeemed to raile the | 


courage of the Governour; but nothing 
could reſiſt the Engin; after four Houry | 


dot ation, mw catried it by ſtorm: © © 
This 


. | ' 
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was performed in eight days; a rapidity 
dat was aſtoniſning. The King, by 
ſuch prodigious celerity, however, pre- 


vented the two armies of French and 


Spaniards from joining. He expected 
indeed, chat Philip would take a differ- 
ent courſe as faſt as poſſible to effect the 


| junction: but herein he was miſtaken; 


Philip, or rather Siletta, no ſooner ſaw 


how far George had got the ſtart of him, 


than he perceived the extreme difficulty 
of joining the Spanjards ; and knowing 
that the operation of the whole cam- 
paign muſt be greatly retarded by wait- 


ing for the, Duke of Lerma, he deter- 
mined to make a reſolute puſh, to re- 


cover the capital, and the northern pro- 


_ vinces of his Kingdom: the attempt 


muſt n be attended with great 
| | . 


This be 33 which. 1 was 
| one of the moſt expeditious ever known, 


- 
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difficulty, - but he was Wehren erte de- | 
eee in mes reſolution. M init. 


Had i view poſſible; he would' have 
taken the ſtraight road to Paris, but the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed a multitude of garriſons 
in his way, that rendered ſuch a march 
impracticable; therefore breaking up 
his camp with very little noiſe, he took 
the route of Bourg, deſigning to make 
a great detour through Franche Comptẽ 
and Champagne. Bourg ſurrendered 
vvithout a blow; from thence he marched 

vith great expedition to Dole; his plan 
in this march was the ſame as that of 
George in his ſouthern one; he deter- 
mined to leave every town behind him 
that made any great reſiſtance ; the go- 
vernour of Dole refuſed to ſurrender, 
and Philip deſpairing of taking it by 
ſtorm, paſſed on to Langres: the officer 

who commanded - there, had not the 

lame courage, but left the town an eaſy 
| W 
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conqueſt to the French; Sezane gave 
him as little trouble; from whence, af- 


ter a very rapid march, he arrived at 


Paris, which was never able to reſiſt an 
— 7 $. 7 £1 mg 1 3 ; 8 


-Nothiog . if he foirits as his 
ſubjects more than this ſtroke; he expect- 


ed to be ſoon maſter of all the northern 


provinces, as he depended on the Duke 
of Lerma's finding the King of England 
employment i in the ſouth; but we ſhall 
leave him here a little while, to take a 
view. of the operations between George 
and the Spaniards. The Duke had ad- 
vanced to Thoulouſe, and hearing that 
Philip was marching to Paris, he ex- 
claimed againſt this perfidy of+ the 
French in the higheſt terms. He re- 
proached them with breaking their en- 
- gagements, as they were to join him, 
and to act in concert with his army. 
The Spaniſh miniſter was no en. loud in 


4 51 5: „ his 


ment, while Philip was over - running 
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- his complaints ; but it was tod late for 
Philip to change his plan: and the Duke 
Vvich all poſſible caution advanced to 


man that commanded: againſt him, and 

- was determined to leave nothing te for- 
tune; to hazard no action of conſe- 
quence; but to keep advaneing, and 
find the King of England in employ- 


the northern provinces. His plan us 
the moſt prudent he could have choſen, 
and Re —³ʃ 
it. When he arrived at that city, he 
— up- 
on which, he ſlill advanced to Alby | 
ay Rodez, and from the ſituation' of * 
the King, was in hopes of being able 
to make * bying _ For yours 
"Philip. - 120 . 
But the Wie © of Great-Britain knew 
it was impoſlible for the Duke to take 


FRI 


Thoulouſe: he knew the genius of the 
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13 of his motion, dg fitu- 
. ation. of his out poſts, the - paſſes of 
which were all in his command. Lerma 
Was at Eſpalion, and juſt as his army 
vas beginning to move, one of his Aides 
1 de Camp brought him intelligence, that 
the King was at Albrac, in his front, 
| but four miles from him. Alarmed at 
this news; and dreading a battle, he in 
. ſtantly ordered his troops to arms, and 
they moved forming into their camp, at 
ſtzßhe ſame time receiving orders 10 raiſe 
nme entrenchments and redoubts. The 
King had made this ſudden and rapid 
motion with deſign to bring on a battle, 
br judging it 2a favourable opportunity 
| when the Spaniards were on the march: 
however, finding that the Duke was 
taking every precaution that was poſſi- 
ble, he gave over the deſign, and the 
| two armies continued in the ſame poſi- 
ih tion a week, during which time, George 
4 was inceſſantly attacking the out partics 
13 and 
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and convoys of the Duke; e 
provoke him to a battle; but it was in 
vain,” for the cautious Spaniard kept 
cloſe in his camp, and very quietly ſa 
e eee in nun «113 

td Ancona: 
But n ee greens vas the King's: 
averſion, though he underſtood it well; 
he loved hazardous actions in which 


fortune played a part; he was tired if 


à2 continued ſeries of battles; rapid 
marches, or towns ſtormed, did not ſuc- 
ceed quickly to each other; never more 
pleaſed, or more calm, than in the 
midſt of all. It may be ſuppoſed this 
diſpoſition made him long for an en- 
gagement with the Spaniards, and form 
a variety of projects to bring one about? 
but knowing the prudent enemy he had 
to deal with, he determined to ſurpriſe 
him by night. Previous to the execu- 
tion of his project, he had detached” 
n to ſecure all the country round 
| him, 


— 
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him. The Earl of Buty, with twenty 
thouſand men had taken Orilac, Figiac, 
Cahors, and Ville Franchẽ, ſo that all 
the country behind him was ſecure; and 
the enemy poſſeſſed the route by — 
they advanced. Having prepared every 
thing by calling in all his detachments, 
the better to deceive the Duke, he gave 
out, that he ſhould march immediately 
to ſuccour Rouen, which was beſieged 
by the French King; he accordingly 
provided a vaſt quantity of baggage, 
ammunition, and artillery waggons; 
preſſed all the horſes of the country in- 
to his ſervice, and in ſhort, gave direc- 
tions in ſuch a manner, that every one 
fully — he was on _ — 90 
n, % fon He 


When the day c came on which has — 
ditated. the, attack, (the 23d of June) 


| : the. troops were all directed to wait for 


215; and it was expected that the 
next 


* 
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next morning they would 8 | 
march but about ten o'clock they were” 
all drawu up in order of battle; and 
George dividing them into two bodies; 
placed one under the command of the 
Duke of Devonſture, and headed the 
other himſelf ; the Duke was to make 
_ a- little detour of a mile and a half, 
thrqugh ſome woods, which led to the 
French camp. while che King himſelf 
took the, fame direction through the 
plain: both parties werte to meet and 
make the attack in concert. Nothing 
could be executed. in a better order; the 
troops ta their great ſurpriſe, filed off 
without beat of drum, or ſoand of 
trumpet; and by half an hour after ele- 
ven arrived at the * de of 3 
enemies n. 8 

A. i l als 
2 8 e kn ud 2 * 4 
giving orders to the Duke, the Earl of, 
Barz, and. Geperal Young, Wwe were 


47 conſiderable way in the camp before 


— 
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to command eee ca OR while | 
- himſelf overlooked all, at the head of 2 
choſen body of troops; directed them 
to advance, with orders not to fire a 
muſket, till they were in the midſt of 
the camp. The three diviſions moved 
at the ſame inſtant; and had advanced 


they were diſcovered, the Spaniards be- 
ing all aſleep in their tents : a grenadier 
attempting to knock down a Sentinel, 


was reſiſted, where upon he fired at 


* Engliſh advancing to the very centre of 


bim; and the noiſe immediately rouſed 
ſome contiguous tents, who upon this, 
ſpread à general alarm, and ran half 
naked to their arms, but found the 


their camp; they attempted to reſiſt, 
but were broke and diſperſed in an in- 
ſtant: the Duke of Lerma himſelf, by 
| this' time was at the head of a confuſed 
party, and attempting to form them, 
n twenty field aa which - 

the 
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the King had brought with him, were 
placed ſo advantageouſly, that every at- 
tempt of ſuch a nature was ineffectual. 

The Duke flew like lightening through. 
his camp, to bring his men to ſomę or- 
der; all the Spaniſh Generals exerted 


". themſelves, but their ſtand was momen-' 
_ - tary; terror ſtalked before the Engliſh. 


| Wherever they moved — nothing could 
reſiſt che impetuoſity of their attacks; 
all was one ſcene of horror and confu- 
| fion, the enemy were every where diſ- 
perſed in the utmoſt confuſion about 
their camp, and cut to pieces in regi- 
ments: to complete the carnage, the 
Earl of Bury turned the cannon of three 
redoubts on the flying troops, mowed 
down in ſquadrons. By break of day 
the action was over, the whole Spaniſn 
army was totally diſperſed, with inere 
dible laughter; and the loſs of their 
General, who was killed, in the confu- 
H 284 non 
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fioa that neceſſarily CT: yon . 
action. | 
„ victory was more complete ; 
twenty-two thouſand Spaniards ' were 
killed, and ten thouſand taken priſon- 
ers; all their camp baggage and artil- 
lery were taken; ſtandards, colours, 
drums, and other trophies without num-, 
ber, beſides their military cheſt. They 
ſuffered great loſs in their retreat, fo 
that out of fifty thouſand who came out, 
ſcarce ten thouſand returned to their 
own country. This deciſive victory was 
a-fatal ſtroke to Spain; and almoſt ruin- 
ed Philip's affairs: the news of it 
Was as a thunderbolt to him. After 
gaining ſo. great a victory in ſuch ad- 
vantageous circumſtances, and with the 
moſt trifling loſs, there was nothing to 
ſtap the rapidity of the King's conqueſts. 
He divided his army into three diviſions, 
and all — Provence, Dauphin, 
Galcogne, 


1 


* 
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Guaſcognẽ; Guienne, Quercy, Perigort, 


Limoſin, and Saintonge, were conquer- 
ed; comprehending! near four hundred 
miles of territory. But it is time to 
take a view of Philip's operations, which 
will exhibit a very different picture. 

«A PR iin, u + Sy — * 
He was no ſooner | maſter of Paris, 
than he marched into Normandy, and 
laid ſiege to Rouen, expecling to be 
maſter of it in a few days; but his 
hopes of ſuch ſpeedy ſueceſs were blaſted; 
when he found the brave Governor, Ge- 
neral Stanley, returned à haughty anſwer 
to his demand of ſurrendering; but as 
it was abſolutely neceffary that that city _ 
ſhould be taken before he attempted 
any thing farther, and as no time wis 
to be loſt, he opened ride batteries 
againſt" it at once, in expectation of 
obliging the Governot to ſurrender by 
the fury of his fire ; but after a week 

dteadful cannonade, he was not nearer 
* 2 his 


o 
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bis, point than when he firſt began the 
attack ; with much vexation he was at 
| aſt obliged: to open the trenches: and 
- low ſiege could not but be fatal to his 
affairs; yet he truſted to the Duke of 
Loerma's keeping George engaged till he 
was maſter of it. In this ſituation, he 
continued his approaches for ſome time, 
but ſaw little proſpect of his being able 
to carry the city. At laſt advice was 
brought, that the King of England had 
totally defeated the Spaniards: a terri- 
ble blow to Philip: he was at firſt ſtruck 
dumb with ſurpriſe; but recovering 
\ himſelf, ordered the ſiege to be raiſed 
immediately, and falling back to Paris, 
entrenched his army under the walls of 
his capital. Every day brought him 
accounts of whole provinces over- run by 
George, and ſeeing that. his affairs were 
on the brink of ruin, he determined to 
©  Jue for peace; and accordingly ſent two 
a to n * 
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he was anſwered, That ir was now 
to late for a peace T hat France 
% had been the aggreſſor in the war 
and that he muſt expect no other 
266 terms but thoſe his [word procured | 
oe ah err in ak 0 

II Majeſty An lowed + Al's an- 
ſwer with all his forces, he left Roder 
the beginning of Joly, and moved with 
great expedition towards Paris; in fif- 
teen days he reached its neighbourhood, 
and encamping at Dampierre, went im- 
mediately to 'reconnoitre Philip's en- 
trenchments. Siletta had done every 
thing in his power to make them as 
ſtrong as poſſible; but their extent ren- 
dered them weak, although they con- 
tained eighty thouſand men, entrenched | 
to the teeth. George drawing nearer, — 
determined to attack them without de- 
lay; he pointed out three places to his 
Generals, at which to make the princi- 
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pal efforts. One he commanded him- 
ſelf; and the Duke of Devonſhire, and 
the Earl of Bury the other two; the 
prodigious boldneſs of the attempt made 
ſome adviſe the King againſt it; but his 
ardent temper made him reject their 
opinion: it was expected, that this ac- 
tion would be one of the bloodieſt ever 
fought. The King made the attack at 
three o'clock in the morning, of the 24th 
of July, but it could be hardly called a 
battle; in half an hour, the whole 
French army gave way: diſpirited by ſo 
many defeats, and engaging in expec- 
tation of being conquered; inſtead of 
fighting like men, they fled like ſneep. 
Philip, with the Dauphin his brother 
on one ſide of him, and Siletta on the 
other, attempted to rally his men, but 
it was impoſſible, and in the flight he 
was taken priſoner by the Earl of Bury, 

to whom he delivered his ſword; the 
Dae was alſo taken; and Marſhal 


Siletta. ; 


Siletta. The loſs of the French amount - 
ed to about fifteen thouſand men, in 
killed and priſoners, and the whole ar- 
my was totally diſperſed. * 25 


| This victory threw the whole king- 
dom of France into George's poſſeſſion, . 
he had now no long marches to make, 
his enemy had no reſource. All was loſt. 
From the frontiers of Spain, to the ex- 


tremities of Holland, the whole terri- 


tory was in his hands. The King of 
Spain, or rather his haughty miniſter, 
was ſeiſed with terror; they repented 
having provoked a Prince, whom they 
were in fear would have a ſevere re- 
venge. All Europe trembled at the 
name of George ; and it was next to 
evident, that he was now become invin- 
cible. But the ſame ſucceſs attended his 

arms in the remoteſt corners of the 
world, 1. 5 i 
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We before mentioned the Duke of 
-Grafton's ſailing with his victorious fleet 
to the coaſt of Spain; his Grace's actions 

on that ſtation were not ſo brilliant as 

thoſe in the Baltick; but almoſt equally 

2 ruinous to the Spaniards. Too weak to 

:þ Face the Engliſh ſquadron, the Spaniſh 

feet kept in port. Thirty fail of the 
line, beſides frigates, and other ſhips, 
"were at anchor in the harbour of Cadiz. 
The Duke finding there was no proba- 

- bility of the enemy's venturing out; 
formed the deſign of attacking the forts 
of the city, and burning the Spaniſh 

„ fleet. There was a vaſtneſs in all this 
nobleman's ſchemes, that ſhowed a great 
and daring genius. During the reign 
of George III. Admirals watched the 

x "fleets of their enemies, and ſpent whole 

months ineffectually, and yet that was 

a brilliant period. But now in the age 
of George VI. the Britiſn Admirals did 

9 * N 4 „ 420008 
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not watch, but force the ports of their 
enemies. The Duke executed his plan 
with gteat ſucceſs; with the loſs of only 
one ſhip, he burnt nine ſail of the line, 
fifteen frigates, and ſixty- four merchant- 
men. He then entered the Straits, 
and falling in with a ſmall Spaniſh ſqua- 
dron, going from Alicant to Gibraltar, 
to take in their guns, he took four fail 
of the line, and three e diſperk 
ho the m_ 18 
In the Weſt Indies, Admit New- 
port met with yet greater ſucceſs : hay- 
ing landed General Cannon, and his - 
men at New Orleans, he ſailed to the 
illand of Cuba, and without any aſſiſt- 
ance reduced it; that immenſe iſland 
once more came under the dominion of 
Great-Britain, and with it a prodigious 
ſugar trade. The General having col- 
lected the troops of the colony of Louiſ- 
fiana, to the amount of fifteen thouſand 
H 5 men, 
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men, began a very long march towards 
Mexico: but as the country through 

which he proceeded was tolerably well 
cultivated, and having the advantage of 

conveying his artillery, &c. by ſeveral 
noble rivers, he ſoon entered the Spa- 
niſh colonies; where the weakneſs of 
their government was very viſible; he 
met with no reſiſtance, but proceeding 
on his march, he arrived at the opulent 
city of Mexico, It ſurrendered on the 
firſt ſummons, and in three months he 
conquered the whole country, together 
with the iſthmus acroſs from La Vera 
Cruz, to Acapulco: nothing could be 

- more fatal to-the Spaniards than the loſs 
of theſe immenſe regions: the trade of 
them was a great and valuable increaſe 
to that of Great-Britain ; but theſe ope- 
rations were performed in concert with 
another in the Eaſt Indies. The end 
of Admical Clinton's expedition was the 

conqueſt of the Philippine Iſlands. This 

fleet 
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fleet being r-ndezvouſed at Batavia, was 
joined by fifteen fail of the line, of the 
company's ſhips, and ten thouſand of 
their land forces; he proceeded imme» 
diately for the object of his enterpriſes 
ſo great a force in that part of the world 
could meet with little or no reſiſtance ; 
Manilla was taken after an attack of two 
hours, and all the iſlands were ſucceſſive- 
ly reduced to obedience. - The govern» 
ment of them his Majeſty entruſted to 
the company. The acceſſion of trade 
was immenſe, which theſe diſtant con- 
queſts concurred to command; a vaſt 
and open trade which was carried on, 
almoſt immediately, from Acapulco to 
Manilla. In ſhort, all the riches of the 
Spaniards, or their moſt valuable riches; 
their trade, (for the mines of Mexico 
were exhauſted long before) fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh. But events 
were happening in Europe, an ; 
the attention of all-the world, + < : | 
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The Kink of Great-Britain no longer 
ſeeing an enemy in the field, entered 
Paris with great pomp, and placed his 
Headquarters in the Louvre; he ſent 
the Duke of Devonſhire at the head of 
. forty thouſand men to attack Spain, and 
diſtributed thirty thouſand ntore in gar- 
riſons throughout France, the remain- 
der of his army which amounted to 
thirty-two thouſand, was part encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, and part 
diftributed in that city : he had beſides 
twenty thouſand more in Holland, un- 
der General Sommers. He left this ar- 
my 4n the ſame poſition, on account of 
the neighbourhood of the Ruſſians ; the 
Czar Peter was yet engaged in a ſkir- 
miſhing tedious war, with ſmall parties 
of the Danes; whom he found it im- 
poſſible to quell at once; beſides he 
could uſe but a ſmall part of his power, 
for he was at war with the Turks, and, 
finding | 
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finding ſo much buſineſs on his hands, 
was utterly unable to attack George. 


The Duke of Devonſhire had no ſoon- 23 | 


er paſſed the Appenines, than he broke 
into Catalonia, and over- running the 
whole province, ſat down before Bar- 
celona. All Spain was alarmed: terri- 
fied at the attack, the haughty miniſter 
himſelf ſaw the immediate neceſſſty of 
appeaſing George. He ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors to Paris, to ſue for peace, Who 
met with no very favourable reception; 
they made many propoſals which the 
King rejected; at laſt, George in a me- 
morial, informed their court, that he 
would make peace on no other terms 
than the following, 1. That the King 
of Spain ſhall cede all the conqueſts of 
the Engliſn in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies 
to Great-Britain, as an indemnification 
for the expences of the war. 2, That 
the King of Spain ſhall acknowledge the 
: King 
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King of Great - Britain, King of France. 
3. That the King of Grear-Britain ſhall 
relinquiſh his conqueſts in Catalonia, in 
conſideration” of the King of. Spain's 
ceding the iſland of Sardinia to Philip of 
France, ' which he ſhall enjoy for ever, 
with the title of King. For ſome time 
the Court of Madrid refuſed to accede 
to theſe conditions, bur finding the 
King's determination fixed; and Barce- 
lona in the Duke of Devonſhire's poſſeſ- 
fion, and dreading to ſee George at the 
head of his army in Spain ; they at laſt 
agreed to them. The Czar Peter, and 
Philip were both invited to accede to 
the treaty, and the latter had his liberty 
promiſed him, and the iſland of Sardinia 
ff he did; the difference that ſubſiſted 
between Great - Britain and Ruſſia, did 
not prove the leaſt obſtacle; and Philip 
tired out with ill fortune, and ſeeing the 
- Ty of recovering either. his 
| nf 
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kingdom or his liberty, agreed to the 


conditions preſeribed by George. Aw 


Engliſh fleet wafted him, his brother, 
and many of the French nobility to the 


iſland of Sardinia, whick he took poſs. 


ſeſſion of. The King of Great, Britain 


generouſly made him a preſent” of fifty 
thouſand pounds to ſettle his court, and 


treated him during his captivity,- with 


peace was no ſooner ſigned, than it was 
proclaimed at London and Paris, andhis 
Majeſty was crowned King of France, 
at Rheims, the 16th of November, 
1920, before an immenſe concourſe of 
Britiſh, and French nobility, &c. And 


leaving the Duke of Devonſhire to com- 


mand in that kingdom; in December, 
he embarked at Calais, and age. in 
England. 
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Aris, ſciences, and literature.LAca- 


yes --- Univerſity, ---Gardens of Stanley. 
George VI. continues 10 render his 


en bath Feurifing and ae, 


2 


EF TER ſuch. great fatigue as, the 
King had ſuffered in the laſt cam- 
en: it may be ſuppoſed that he 


longed to enjoy a ſituation of peace and 
tranquillity. And it is very remarkable, 
that no man ever knew better how to 
taſte the hurry and noiſe of war, or the 


> 5 eaſe of retirement. He was equally cal- 


culated for both. But he was too good 
a politician to diſarm himſelf” as ſoon 
as the peace was ſigned; a conduct 
which has often been fatal to conque- 
tors: "ove were meaſures taken with 
| greater 
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greater prudence; to ſecure poſſeſſion of 
the kingom he had conquered ; he knew 
that all Europe looked at his victories 


with the utmoſt; jealoußy, and ſickened - 


at the verdure of his laurels: he . was 
fully perſuaded, that the late, peace: had 
only given time to his enemies to pre- 
| pare more effectually for a freſn war: 
the Spaniſh Monarch, at once invete- 
rate, and formidable, he foreſaw would 
aim at a ſecond alliance againſt him. 
Therefore as his ſituation was ſo critical, 


he determined to leave as little as poſſible 


to chance; but keep himſelf always ready 
for action. This plan was moſt eaſily exe- 


cuted; for although Great Britain ſtill 


felt the burthen of a prodigious national 
debt, yet the parliament granted him 
very ample ſupplies; both to carry on 


the war in France, and to build new 


ſhips, repair others, to ſink docks, and 
make harbours; ſuch uſeful ſervices. had 
been fully voted. The ſeſſion which 

met 
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met this winter was equally liberal; and 
. "that liberality was to their own honour, 
and the ſecurity of the nation: they 
had the higheſt opinion of the King; 
an opinion not founded on a ſudden 
_ *liking,” nor a wild enthuſiaſtic confi- 
 - "dence; but was grounded on his admi- 
rable character, and the conſtant expe- 
FHience the whole nation had of his firm- 
_ neſs; integrity, and love of his people. 
Theſe virtues were diffuſed through all 
che parts of his character; no wonder, 
that a wiſe and generous people, ſhould 
love and revere a ſovereign, whoſe 
whole life was conducted on the princi- 
ples of honour. His parliament well 


By knew that he could aſk nothing, which 


it was not their intereſt to grant. The 
King's deſigns on France, indeed, had 
raiſed ſome ; 5k in the Houſe of Com- 
mons ; but theſe were all blown over: 
the vaſt ſplendor of ſucceſs, reconciled 


8 mind to the meaſure; and what 
had 
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had no little influence, was, the œco- 
nomy of the King; they found, that 
the ſupplies they granted were applied 
with the utmoſt fidelity to the uſes they 


were intended. They expected at the 


opening of the ſeſſion, after their con. 


gratulatory addreſſes were paſt; to have 


many demands for ſecuring the 'vaſt 


conqueſts which the King had made; 


but they were much ſurpriſed, when 
they found none made: the Lord High 


Treaſurer, informed them by the King's 


order, that the eſtabliſhment in France, 


would fully ſupport irſclf; and pay off 


all the arrears of the army; this was 


moſt agreeable news to all Wh feared - 
the immenſe expence of keeping that 
kingdom: only forty thoufand men were 


voted therefore, as the ſtanding troops 


of Great- Britain; and ten thouſand 
in Ireland; thirty thouſand ſeamen were 


demanded, and agreed to without op- 
poſition; and five thouſand in Ireland. 


The 
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The other ſervices were all fupplyed 
with caſe, thewbuloels and en 
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: But there was one 2 which 
pleaſed: the King in this, as in ſome 
other ſeſſions· its meeting at Stanley; 
| where he had ſummoned them. He 
= * found himſelf in the midſt of his 
F own.;creation,. and was never fo well 
Pleaſed, as when he was engaged in 
raiſing noble piles of architecture; in 
converſing with men of genius, and 
planning future eftabliſhments in favour 
of the arts and ſciences. Had the other 
Princes of Europe been poſſeſſed of fuck 
a philoſophic diſpoſition, George would 
never have attacked his neighbours ; he 
; was. far. more pleaſed to be at the head 
af an academy at Stanley, than of a vic- 
[torious army, conquering a great king- 
Home: Sax ive ro nk mn 
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ra; ! 1014 herd n 8447 ef mob. . 
Four years were now *.elapſed. o 
| Gearae, had been able to attend 
buildings at chis noble city with þ 5 
care and over-ſight, vhich he deſired, 
His reſidence there was but by ſnatches;, 
be now and then caught a month flying, 
but the city was much. enlarged i in his 
abſencę. He had entruſted the manage- I 
ment of the buildings to Gilbert; but 
every one who built houſes, were left at 4 
liberty in every point but the front; the 
ſide of every ſtreet formed a regular 
one, and fancy itſelf could not form an 
idea of any thing more truly magniſi- 
cent than all the ſtreets of Stanley: 
they exhibited all that was great and ; 
elegant, with the utmoſt variety, that 
genius could invent; and as this ſuperb 
city was evidently- become the end 
polis of the three, or rather four kin 


een 
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doms, the ſtreets increaſed prodigi- 
ouſiy: moſt of the nobility and gentry 
ſpent their winters at Stanley; the ſeat 


of every thing that could charm the 
wiſe; the rich, and the luxurious. Lon- 


don was alteady degenerated into a mere 
tracling capital; and the King was every 
day planning the removal of thoſe of- 
fices, Which it was in his poor to 
„ eee, 6 Re ditye ! 7 301545 
x F559 ort 

His Majeſty: ordered Olin the 
architect, to draw the plan of an edifice _ 
deſigned for the Chancery: that inge- 
nious architect brought him the ſketch 
off the building as it now remains; bur 
it Was not equal to ſome other works at 
Stanley, nor indeed to ſeveral churches 


of Comins's raiſing, in which he was 


peculiarly excellent. Let the Chancery 
isa very noble building, and does ho- 


nour to its author. It contains immenſe 


apartments for the ſeveral courts of 
| 1 law. 
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law? But the grand deſign which drew 
the attention of the whole kingdom; 
was, the cathedral of St. John, which 
was raiſing by the great Gilbert; that 
great man, whoſe invention perhaps 


nothing but his imagination for the de- 
ſign of that aſtoniſhing edifice; the 
architecture, grandeur, and extent, far 
exceed St. Peter's at Rome; and is cer 
tainly one of the greateſt monuments of 
George's magnificence, and even a won 
der of the world. In the year 192 
Stanley, beſides this ſuperb cathedral, 
containing forty- three pariſh churches,” 
many of them famous over the whole 
world for their architecture and magni 
ficence; and was four miles in e 
and near as much in Wannen 


1 nen 


3 thoſe dende eſtabliſhments" is 
which reflect ſo bright a luſtre on the 


ien, of this great King; one of the 
m0. 


was never exceeded, was indebted "to + - 
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| nioſt+diftioguifhitd5wias: the hradeny of 
polite learbing. It was certainly. very 
Wonderful, that all the Kingdoms in 
Europe, ſhould have their academies 
near four centuties before Great · Britain, 
Hut George: ſupplyed the want of every” . 
„ whe that! reflected an honour on his 
country. This noble 1nfticution; con- 


N 8 


ef members was not limited; the for- 
4 _ had two thouſand pounds a year, 
and the latter three hundred each; the 
* firſt creation was of twenty-three mem- 
bers: and perhaps no period of time 
enn diſplay a brighter unjon of geniuſes. 
The moeſt diſtinguiſned were, How, 
whole eſſays, letters, diſcourſes, and 
poetical pieces, gained him ſuch a great 


genius; he was the preſident, Rey- 


— 


9 * i * | Wilſon, 


ſiſted of a preſident, but the number 


reputation. both for his learning and 


nolds, whoſe tragedies are fo famous. — 
© Young, the comic writer.--Price, the 
* our Britiſh epic. --- Minors, _ 


— 
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Wilſon, and Philipſon, all wrote both 
admirable tragedies and comedies,— 
Walpole, whoſe ſketches on many ſub- 
jects are ſo elegant and pleaſing 
Crouſe, Charlton, and Earle, in hit- 
tory: Charlton's Hiſtory of Britain was 
perhaps never exceeded. But it would 
be tedious to name all their celebrated 
works, which are now in every body's 
hands. Never was any inſtitution bet- 
ter calculated for refining the Engliſh . 
language, or for promoting literature 
in all its branches. The prizes which 
were every year given for the beſt tra- 
gedies, comedies, and eſſays, on variety 
of ſubjects, at the ſame time that they 
raiſed a ſpirit of emulation, were a means 


of enriching the votaries of genius. 
George was ſolely bent on rendering 


the city of Stanley, the ſeat of every 
thing that was either uſeful or elegant: 
che Duke of Suffolk, his favourite Mi- 
Wo I niſter, 
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. furniſhed plans, and the King gave each 
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niſter, hinted to him one day in conver- - 


ſation, the foundation of a univerſity. 
The King conſidered of the ſcheme, and 
liking a plan that would adorn the city 
with ſo many noble buildings as the 


colleges ; determined at laſt to put it in 


execution. The academy of architecture 


member a noble opportunity of riyalling 
each other. The author of each plan that 
was approved, was permitted by the King 
to be the architect. Nothing could excel 

the magnificent eſtabliſhments which 
were made in favour of this new uni- 
verſity : the profeſſors, maſters, &c. 
were all appointed with the utmoſt con- 
fideration ; none but men of unblemiſh- 
ed morals, and great learning, were ad- 
vanced to any poſts in it. Scholars, not 
only from all parts of the King's domi- 


nions, but from all Europe, flocked to 


be admitted in the univerſity of Stanley, 


| which had many advantages, that 


could 
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could be enjoyed by no other: what 
ſtill increaſed this ardour, was its cheap-- 
neſs, the bounty of the King, made it 
one of the | cheapeſt 'ſeminaries for the 
education of youth, in the world.---No 
plan could have ornamented Stanley 
with a greater number of noble edifices ; 
all, the colleges, but particularly St. 
George's, are admirable, and perhaps 
the world cannot boaſt ſuch a number of 
buildings with fo few faults. St. John's 
is the worſt; but St. George's, of 
which Gilbert was the architect, is in- 
ferior to no edifice of its kind in the 
world. it | 


The Arſenal was the work of Salviola; 
and is undoubtedly the moſt ſtupendous 
building of that nature in Europe: the 
plainneſs of the front is admirable: and 
the ſituation, making one ſide of that 
noble ſquare *®, was choſe with great 

I 2 judgement, 
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judgement. It was kept conſtantly filled 
with artillery, - and all ſorts of ammuni- 
tion, to an immenſe. amount: another 
front was compoſed of the War Office; 
a third of the Admiralty ; and the fourth 
of the Barracks; all buildings that would 
challenge the world for rivals, and 
which together formed the moſt perfect 

and beautiful ſquare in Europe. 


But while theſe celebrated piles of 
magnificence were raiſing: the King 
was employing ſome part of his time in 
_ laying out the gardens of his palace; 
he neglected any ſuch additions for ſome 
years, the woods which almoſt ſur- 
rounded him were of themſelves ſo beau - 
tiful: but at laſt he formed the ſcheme 
of ſketching gardens equal to his palace: 
he drew ſeveral plans himſelf; theſe 
amuſements and employments were wor- 
thy ſuch a Monarch as George, and no 


man could ſucceed in them better : be- 
| hind 
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hind the palace, the vaſt woods of oak 
and beech, almoſt joined the building. 
The King laid out a graſs lawn, to the 
back front, half a mile long, and a 
quarter broad, and round it to a conſi- 


derable diſtance, made it beautifully 
pictureſque: the appearance of art was 
entirely baniſhed; nature was never 
forced, but affiſted :' he dug ain im. 
menſe piece of water, of one hundred 
acres, and raiſed a mountain by it; 
which is certainly one of the moſt beau- 
tiful ſpots in the world: by means of a 
prodigious quantity of maſonry, he 
formed many precipices, which in ſome 
places almoſt hung over the water, theſe 
were covered with mould to à great 
depth, and the whole hill preſented the 
view of one beautiful hanging wood of 
beech, here and there adorned with a 
little temple, or ſpire, peeping juſt 
above the trees; which made the whole 
moſt beautifully romantic: from off the 


l 3 hill, 
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hill, was ſeen at ſome diſtance, a noble 
proſpect, and you looked down on the 
lake, ſurrounded with woods and lawns. 
---Nothing unnatural was ſeen through- 
out the whole garden: no ſtudied mag- 
nificence: very few fountains, but ma- 
ny caſcades, which tumbling down arti- 
ficial rocks, loſt themſelves! in mean- 
dering currents, through the embrown- 
ing ſhades. In this beautiful garden, 
there was ſcarcely one ſtrait walk, except 
the grand lawn above-mentioned : every 
thing was irregular and natural. In 
many places ſheep, and other cattle 
were feeding; and as many foreign 
birds, and harmleſs beaſts, as poſſible 
were procured to run about the woods, 
. which were full of hares, rabbits, and 
Pheaſants. In ſhort this gaiden, which 
may be conſidered as a work of emi- 
nent genius, was formed on the mere 
plan of guiding nature: the graſs was 


almoſt every where kept in beautiful 
order; 


0 > 
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order; but the woods had no other im- 


provement, than intermixing the moſt 
beautiful flowering ſhrubs irregularly 
among the trees; and inſtead of letting 

the ſurface be generally flat; hills, and 
a thouſand imperceptible variations were 
made, to render it more pleaſing : the 
water naturally ran in one channel, but 
the King threw it into many, and it fell 
down a variety of caſcades ; but all 
without any appearance of art, Never 


was any thing on the whole more beau- 


tiful, or more truly pictureſque ; theſe 
gardens, which were about five miles 
in circuit, may be conſidered as the 


fineſt in the world, and far beyond thoſe 


celebrated ones of Verſailles, of which 
hiſtorians ſpeak ſo highly. It may 
perhaps be thought below the dig- 
nity of hiſtory, to give any account 
of theſe things; but the true uſe of hif- 
tory is to deſcribe mankind; and the 


hero boy this work, no where appears to 


I 4 greater 
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greater ee than in his amuſe- 
ments at Stanley; for all the glorious 
works which there are the wonder of 
the world, were but the diverſion of 
George, and his relaxation from more ne- 
ceſſary concerns. What a Monarch! who 
in his very pleaſures, far exceeded the 
generality of Princes in their moſt diſ- 
W actions. Es 


But it was at the fame time highly to 
this great King's honour, that his amuſe- 
ments did not encroach on his more 1m- 
portant occupations. His buildings, and 
inſtitutions at Stanley, were greatly to 
the credit of the nation ; but they did 
not tend to diffuſe happineſs among all 
his ſubjects; George was not only mag- 
nificent but humane ; and his attention 
to thoſe eſtabliſhments, that only ad- 
vanced the national glory, did not call 
him off from ſuch as were dictated 


merely by his benevolence and huma- 
nity : 
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dity: the unhappy, found in him their 
deſt -comforter ; che poor and needy, + 
their fareſt ſupport : at the time that he 
was raiſing palaces, and founding aca- 
demies, hoſpitals of all kinds were 
reared with Hberality and magnificence 
throughout the kingdom: the ſcheme 
and execution of the county hoſpitals 
were the effects of his goodneſs: nay, 


the very plan was his own thought: 
whatever county would raiſe half the 


neceſſary fum for any of thoſe ſemina- 
ries of the poor or miſerable ; the King 
granted the other half: happy nation! 
to have ſuch amiable qualizies mixt with 
the more dazzling brightneſs of their 
Monarch's mind! twenty foundling hoſ- 
pitals were erected at his ſole expence, 
in different parts -of Great-Britain and 
Ireland: the hint of theſe uſeful foun- 
dations, was taken from one that was 
eſtabliſhed for a few years in the reign 


of George II. but it came to nothing, 
13 > 
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for want of proper care: however, thoſe 
raiſed by the King, proved to. be, and 
now continue, | moſt excellent eſtabliſh- 
ments. Before the year 1925,. his Ma- 
jeſty had built, and either wholely, or in 
beth. endowed 12 fie * 


” Nothing was omitted by George, that 
added to the ſtrength and ſecurity of his 
kingdom.; which he conſidered equally 
with its ornament : vaſt works were 
raiſed at all the ſea-port towns in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, to defend the coaſt 
from all inſult. Docks for building ſhips 
were made at every place where there 
was a- ſufficient depth of water: new 
men of war were continually building in 


them; and old ones repairing; ſo that 
3 was at all times prepared to wage 
var on any ſudden emergency: vaſt 
urſenals and magazines were erected at 
all the moſi diſtinguiſhed harbours ; 
Viymouth, Milford, Chatham, Hull, 

— 
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Edinburgh, and Cork, might ſeparately 
be conſidered as real wonders of ſtrength 
and greatneſs: each of them were ca- 
pable of fitting out a greater fleet than 


rendezvous of ſmall men of war and 
frigates: 
were almoſt entirely ſurrounded with 


works, which were at ONCE chrir om. | 


ment and defence. 


Rivers that formerly were almoſt 
uſeleſs, now were navigated by large 
barges, which increaſed the trade of 


innumerable towns, and raiſed in many- 


places, new ones: cauals were cut which 


Joined rivers, and formed a communi- _. 


cation from one part of the kingdom to 
the other: the ſpirit of trade attended 
theſe prodigious works : villages grew 


into towns, and towns became cities. An 


I 6 v9 infinite 


any ſingle kingdom in the world: be- | ; 
ſides theſe, there were many ports of 
leſs "conſequence, for the building and 


the coaſts of the two iſlands 
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infinite number of manufactures flou - 


riſhed all over the kingdom; none were 
ſo inconſiderable, as not to enjoy the 


King's patronage, who examined into 


the minuteſt branches, and by the vaſt, 
and penetrating capacity of his genius, 
attained a full comprehenſion of moſt 
arts; he underſtood- their intereſts, 


them: by theſe means, he raiſed and 
ſupported them at a fmall expence ; and 
did as much real ſervice to trade with 


one hundred thouſand pounds, as many 


Princes, and even great ones, have 05 


— as a 


But the Aw region &f country 
which the Engliſh poſſeſſed in North* 


America, was what moſt extended and 


forwarded the Britiſh manufactures; the 


Ving was there Sovereign of a tract of 


nuch greater extent than all Europe: 


6s. cniticunga of the ſeveral diviſions 
| | of 
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of that viſt monarchy, was admfrably 
deſigned to keep the whole ih-continual ' _ 
dependance on the mother country: 
there were eleven millions of fouls in 
the Britiſh American dominions in the 
year 1920: they were in poſſeſſion of, 
perhaps the fineſt country in the world, 
and yet had never made the leaſt at- 
tempt to ſhake off the authority of 
Greut· Britain: indeed, the multiplieity 
of governments which prevailed over - 
the whole counitry +—— the various 
conſtitutions of them, rendered the ex- 
ecution of ſuch a ſcheme abſolutely im- 
poſſible. This wide extended region 
which increaſed its people ſo ſurpriſing- 
ly faſt, was far from being forgot by 
the King; many noble harbours were 
ſurrounded with towns, and made naval 
magazines; a prodigious number of 
ſhips were built by order, from Great- 
Britain; and the royal navy itſelf boaſt- 


1 
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mummy wa ng falgs that were bn 
in America. | 6 


In a . this was the 8 
*% age of Great-Britain : the fiftitious times 
which received their being only from 
the imagination of poets, were realized 
in this happy country: it ſeldom or 
never happened, that the period in 

which military glory is carryed to its 
greateſt height, is alſo the age of hap- 
pineſs and plenty; but this was the 
caſe in the reign of George VI. Bri- 
tain, at this golden æra was at once 
| glorious and happy. 
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00. vi. "vides France, "kan in 

France. Neu laws. --- Buildings. - Eu- 
- . Couragement of arts and ſciences.--»George 
* bath Halm and happineſs to France. 


\ Truly hana nde knows | 
no bounds to the deſire of diffu- 


ſing happineſs : George VI. longed to 
ſee France in poſſeſſion of that caſe and 
plenty, which were now the diſtinguiſh- 
ing characteriſtics of Great-Britain. The 


Duke of Devonſhire it is true, had go- 


verned in. that kingdom with abilities 
and integrity. but it was not in his 
power to execute the deſigns of the 
King, nor was his genius adapted to 
the buſineſs : his Majeſty. determined 


therefore to make a trip thither; and to 


iacreaſe the ſplendour of his court, he 
took with him great part of the nobility 
Wan of 


— 


{| 
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of the kingdom. On his arrival at Paris, 
he fixed his reſidence at the Louvre, but 
was diſappointed in finding that very 


few of the firft nobility of France waited 


on him: his court was crouded with 
Frenchmen, but not men of great im- 
portance: George could not condemn 
this mark of their affection for their 
former ſovereign; but like a wiſe and 
| benevolent Prince, reſolved to conquer 
their diſaffection by his clemency and 
the 1 RF IA: 


The Kings of F rance had — . | 
lute Monarchs for many centuries : the 
parliament of Paris had formerly raiſed 
commotions in the kingdom, by tlieir 
obſtinacy in refuſing to-regitter the royal 
edicts; but this appearance of liberty 
was now entirely at an end: George, 
determined to make the French love 
him; and he knew that would be im- 
— i he did not give them more 

happineſs 
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happineſs than his predeceſſorz; and 
make them no longer regret the loſs of - 
their former Kings. His management 
in France was certainly admirable : a 
the fame time that he ſecured him 
ſelf againſt all inſurrections, he gratified - 
the conquered people. He raiſed many 
French regiments; he promoted a mul. 
titude of French officers in Eugliſh and 
German corps; he made a mixture of 
the two nations, in almoſt every thing, 
except religion; but he never ſhocked 
the people with any innovations in that 
tender point: he had indeed, long laid 
the plan of rooting ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm out of the kingdom, but never 
thought of changing the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion. By an edict, which was regiſter- 
ed in parliament, he gave all his French 
ſubjects the privilege of both reading 
and publiſhing any books, with the ſame 
limitations as in England: this edict 
contained the ſubſtance of the Engliſh 

laws 


/ 
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laws on that head, and was declared ir- 
tre vocable. It is difficult to conceive 


the effect which this change bad at 
Paris. A ſullen filence had reigned 


throughout the kingdom; but almoſt 
at once, it was ſucceeded by a bound- 


leſs torrent of flattery and invective: 


the King looked on with calmneſs, and 
was highly ſatisfied at the pleaſure the 
whole nation experienced in this new 


© liberty: a multitude of indirect libels 
on him were printed; but many inge- 


nious men defended George, and gave 
him exceſſive praiſe, for this inſtance of 
his clemency and philoſophic diſpoſition: 

the lower people were ſhocked at the 
great number -of books that ſwarmed 
from the preſs, which ridiculed and 
ſubverted the Roman catholic religion; 
but the ſenſible part of the nation re- 
joiced to find that no ſubject was ſo 
ſacred as to bar common ſenſe from the 
conſideration of it: every man pub- 
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liſhed his ſentiments with the utmoſt 
freedom on all ſubjects. The King, 
who had a ſublime notion of morals and 
religion, ordered, a vaſt number of the 
| beſt Engliſh books to be tranſlated into 
French, and printed at the Louvre: 
theſe ſpread with the other publications 
over all France, opened the eyes of the 
more ſenſible, and even awakened ſome 
of the ignorant, to a ſenſe of the ab- 
ſurdities of popery: the Abbe de Man- 
ſiere, particularly, by his Majeſty's di- 
rections, compoſed. a moſt elaborate diſ- 
ſertation to prove, that monaſteries, and 
nunneries, were pernicious to the ſtate: 
the King ſeemed an enemy to no part of 
religion, but that which was prejudicial 
to the civil ſtate of the kingdom. 


This noble freedom, which the French 
had ſo long loſt, gave riſe to a thouſand 
uſeful and excellent treatiſes, both in 
mocals and politics: all other arts were 


Y 
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alſo benefited by it: but it was not in 
this article alone that George ſhowed his 
defire of making the conquered nation 
happy: by an edi&, which will be im- 
mortal, he introduced the laws of Eng- 
land into France, with no changes, bur 
ſuch as reſpected religion, and his own 
authority: he even gave up every pre- 
Togative which he did not poſſeſs in 
England, except the raifing of money : 
parting with that would have been dan- 
gerous, ſo ſoon after his poſſeſſion. 
the French nation had always preſerved 
u notion of liberty, and had never fallen 
"abſolutely into ſlavery, the effect of 
"theſe changes was furpriſing; they 
Feemed to enjoy them with particular 
exultation ; as they came from the hand 
- of their conqueror ; happy for France, 
j1 that it was conquered by ſuch a patriot 
| King! | 


be aal ſet uf wen who iat ick ap- 
* diſcontented with theſe changes. 
Was 


* 
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was the nobility; they were no longer 
the abſolute Lords on their own eſtates 
they had heretofore been: the meaneſt 
peaſant was now free, and could- not. 

ſuffer but by a judgement of his Peers: 
but, in return for the loſs of that power 
which it was diſhonourable to uſe, they 
had many noble privileges confirmed to 
them, unknown to their anceſtors : they . 
were no longer the ſlaves of their Mo- 
narch, and the firſt to bear his fury ; the 
King himſelf had no more authority 
over them, than over the loweſt me- 
chanic. How unuſual was it in France, 
to ſee uncorrupt judges going the circuits 
of the provinces, who enjoyed their ſala- 
ries fixed for life, and had no inducement 
to favour cither ſide!  - 


During this reſidence in France, fo 
happy for that kingdom, the King built 
a very noble palace at Fontainebleau, 
and another on the banks of the Rhone; 
he alſo repaired the Louvre, and many 


other 
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other public buildings; and neglected 
nothing that could add to the ornament 
of the kingdom: the fortifications of 
the frontier towns, from the north of 
Holland, to the Mediterranean, which 
had in many provinces fallen into decay, 
were repaired, and even augmented : 
the royal ports were filled with work- 
men of all forts: great numbers of 
ſhips, from men of war to merchantmen, 
were built: his Majeſty's navy was con- 
tinually augmenting ; and as the two 
nations now poſſeſſed an immenſe trade, 


there was no danger of ever finding a 


ſcarcity of ſailors, . 
The Monarch, who in England had 


been ſo great and magnificent a pro- 
tector of the arts and ſciences, acted 


worthy of himſelf in France. The 
French nation had enjoyed more eſta- 
blimments in favour of literature, ſuch | 


as academies, _ Great-Britain, bur 
mw_—_ IP vali they 
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they were in general only honourary: . 
men of the greateſt genius were often a 
members of many academies, but almoſt - 
ſtarving for want: George therefore 
found no want of freſh eſtabliſhments, 
but only the fixing certain ſalaries on 
the ſeats of thoſe already in being. This 
he did with a liberality unknown in 
France, and greatly to his honour : few 
conquerours were ever celebrated for ſu-n 
excellencies as this great Monarch; the 
panegyrics on him, which were nume- 4 
rous and juſt, did not turn on his vic- | 
tories, but his 3 ruten, . 
and his civil virtues. 


. and partiality, which o 
often throw a veil over the real characters 
of princes, can find few faults with this 
great king's adminiſtration. . His con- 
duct, eſpecially in France, has been 
blamed by many politicians, but no phi- 
loſophers. In fact, George ought rather 
to 
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„ tobe gonſidered as 4 obilolyptical king, 
| chan g conſummate politician : he had too 
many virtues to ſhine greatly. in the latter 
4 character: yet thoſe men, who have 
- - blamed fo much the political conduct of 
- the king, in giving liberty to a great king 
Jenn ſpeak: mertly, gs politicians: but 
©, George's memory will out: laſt every re- 
| flexion of this nature, and virtue will tri- 
| "FFP _ Mite of the moſt ſcandalous miſ- 
WO repreſentation In ſome in his 
| ©, condut was certainly faulty, but he. never. 
committed an error, which did not pro- 
e from a good motive. However, 
the ſtrongeſt proof, che excellence of 
all his opinions, is the univerſal praiſe 
n beſtowed on his memory by all 
" --fpreign hiſtorians. His name was as dear 
1 tene a it Was to Great- Britain. 
Portunsts nations to poſſeſsa king formed 
1 3 4 nave fcacn 
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